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Chapter Fight, in which 
the chief asks many 
questions 


TAGGERING to the top of the 
S rise, we saw the river close be- 
neath us. In the narrow, partly 
timbered valley other herds of buf- 
faloes and bands of antelopes had 
taken alarm. 

“If my warning means anything,” 
said Pitamakan in a hoarse whisper 
as he watched them, “it is that 
enemy eyes are on us right now!” 

I did not reply. My eyes were 
greedily fixed on the river, sparkling 
between its green and shaded banks. 
“Water! I must have water!” I 
croaked and staggered down the 
slope. As there happened to be no 
game trail where we met the tim- 
ber, we had to tear our way 
through the underbrush. Reaching 
the cutbank, which was four or five 
feet high, we dropped to the narrow 
strip of sandy shore, crossed it, 
dropped our rifles and, throwing our- 
selves flat, plunged our faces into the 
cool water. How good it seemed! How 
refreshing! We took a few swallows, 
holding the water for a long time in 
our mouths, and then drew back, cau- 
tioning each other to drink sparingly. 
But how we had to fight the fierce 
craving that urged us to drink and 
drink until we could hold no more! 
We sat up and scrutinized the long 
stretch of river and the edge of the 
timber at our backs. There was not a 
living thing in sight. 

“Almost-brother,” I said, “not your 
sacred helper but your own self gave 
you warning of danger back there on 
the plain, and you were wrong. We 
shall be safe in the brush behind us.” 

“We shall know what we shall 
know!” he answered gloomily. 

Again we threw ourselves flat on the 
sand, and now drank more freely, 
though still not so deep as we wanted 
to. Then as we sat up a deep, mocking 
laugh smote our ears! Whirling round 
to seize our rifles, we saw along the 
edge of the cutbank a war party every 
man of which had either a gun or an 
arrow leveled at us. One of them, a tall, 
well-built, fine-featured man, was sign- 
ing to us with his hands: 

“Back ! Back! Touch not your guns!” 








And with that he sprang to his feet and after a sharp glance at me went 
to rejoin his men 


Pitamakan, sprawling out over the sand, 
was so intent on seizing his rifle that he did 
not see the signed command and probably 
would have paid no attention to it if he had. 
But, though frightened, I still had sense 
enough to realize that we could escape death 
only by obeying the order. Out of the tail of 
my eye I saw the men on the bank concen- 
trating their aim on Pitamakan, ready to fire 
if he should raise his weapon. I made a spring 
and threw myself upon him. 

With a wild yell he reached for his knife 
and turned to fight me. 

“Don’t move!” I cried. “Don’t touch your 
rifle! If you do we die! So signed the enemy 
chief.” 

I released my hold on him and sat up. Low- 
ering their weapons, our enemies seated them- 
selves on the edge of the bank; that is, all of 
them except the leader. He sprang from the 
bank and with an amused grin came and 
squatted close in front of us and nonchalantly 
looked us over. It was hard to return his 
stare, but we did it, Pitamakan more success- 
fully than I. In his eyes and in the determined 
set of his chin there were real hate and de- 
fiance. 

Casting only an occasional glance at me, 
the chief stared superciliously at my almost- 
brother. After what seemed an endless time he 


laid his gun—a Hudson’s Bay “fuke”—across 
his lap and, addressing Pitamakan, said in the 
sign language, “Now, the truth; tell me who 
you are!” 

Pitamakan made no answer. A minute or 
two passed, and I could bear the silence no 
longer. 

“Don’t be so stubborn!” I hurriedly said 


to him. “We are powerless! Only by obeying: 


this man can we possibly survive. Anger him 
and we die right here!” 

Sullenly and to my great surprise he signed 
to the man, “We are Blue Paints’”—that is, 
Nez Percés. 

“Blue Paints!” the chief signed back with 
scornful emphasis and laughed long and loud. 
Up on the bank some of his followers tittered. 
“T have heard of the Blue Paints,” the chief 
went on. “You—your people—live far from 
here on the other side of the great mountains.” 

“Ves,” 

“What do you here?” 

“Nothing except to travel about and see the 
country and meet its people and make friends 
with them,” Pitamakan answered, gesturing 
more freely and amiably now that he had 
become interested in keeping up the lie. 

“We saw you coming from the west; the 
scattering buffaloes warned us of your ap- 
proach,” the chief went on. “No doubt you 
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met the Crows back there and made 

friends with them ?” 

“They would not be friendly! 
We had a narrow escape with 
them!’’ Pitamakan answered em- 
phatically, prefacing his signs with 
a mighty clap of his hands. Again 
the chief laughed, and so did his 
men. 

“And now you are traveling to 
make friends with tribes farther 
east—with the Spotted Horses Peo- 
ple perhaps ?” 

“Yes, with them, with whatever 
tribes we may meet,” Pitamakan 
answered boldly. 

For a moment or two the chief, 
leaning rigidly forward, stared in- 
tently into his eyes. Then he fiercely 
signed, “You lie! You are a Black- 
foot!” And his men gave a thun- 
derous shout of derision. 

The sudden accusation almost 
stunned me, and if I did not turn pale 
with fear it was because my ‘sun-black- 
ened cheeks could not change color. 
Breathlessly I watched Pitamakan to 
see how he would answer the charge. 
He appeared to be as calm as if we 
were with friends, and he smiled as he 
answered, “I a Blackfoot! No! I told 
you truly that I am a Blue Paint!” 

“The Blue Paints do not wear Black- 
foot moccasins. Look at yours! That 
embroidery pattern, those three diverg- 
ing lines, what do they stand for but 
the Blackfeet, the Many Chiefs, the 
Pikuni—the three tribes of you!” 

“Yes! They do mean just that! They 
are Blackfoot moccasins!” Pitamakan 
answered. “We visited the Blackfeet. 
They were good to us; their women 
gave us several pairs of moccasins; we 
were nearly barefoot when we arrived 
in that camp of friends.” 

The chief was plainly taken back by 
the answer and was silent for some 
time. All the time I had been thinking 
that he and his men had heard me 
yelling to Pitamakan not to touch his 
gun, and that some of them had per- 
haps recognized the Blackfoot language 
—not the words, of course, but the 
sound of it. But no! Evidently none of 
them could say whether it was Black- 
foot, Kootenay, Nez Percé or some 
other language of the tribes to the 
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west. That fear was gone, but still how ter- 
rible was our plight! How menacing was that 
long line of warriors on the bank, still darkly 
scowling at us! How ominous was the con- 
tinued silence of their chief, who sat there all 
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humped over, deciding what should be our 
fate! Sweat broke out on my face. 

At last the chief suddenly straightened up 
and said in signs, “You say that you are a 
Blue Paint. I still doubt that you are, but I 
take your word for it. You look like a Black- 
foot, You have had a narrow escape. We crept 
upon you as you were lying there drinking, 
and we were about to shoot you when I saw 
that one of you had yellow hair. I wanted to 
know what a whiteskin was doing in this 
country ; so I ordered my men not to fire.” 

“We are glad that you did so; glad that we 
survive !” Pitamakan replied and laughed hap- 
pily, which was more than I could have done 
just then. He was a born actor. 

“We are Spotted Horses People —” 

“Ts that so!” Pitamakan interrupted. “How 
glad we are to meet you this good day! Sun 
is good to us; he has led us through this 
unknown country straight to you, whom we 
are seeking with strong desire for your friend- 
ship. Chief, let us be friends!” 

The chief paid no attention to his proposal. 
“You will take up your guns and come with 
us!” he ordered and arose and turned down 
the shore. We got up and followed him, and 
his men, springing from the cutbank, fell into 
line behind us. After passing the end of the 
cutbank we entered the timber, went on for 
several hundred yards and in the densest part 
of the grove came on a large band of horses, 
which four men were guarding. Screened as 
they were by the dense foliage, and a long 
way from where we had descended the slope, 
they could not possibly have been seen by us. 

“They are all Cutthroat horses. Our taking !” 
the chief grimly said to us and with no little 
pride. repeated, “Cutthroat horses!” 

Then Pitamakan, omitting no opportunity 
to keep up his line of deception, exclaimed, 
“Cutthroats! We have heard of them. They 
are many and powerful, are they not?” 

“Just nothing people! Cowards! We always 
outfight and kill many of them,” the chief 
answered. Indeed, among the war sacks and 
the little piles of meat scattered round at the 
foot of trees we saw several fresh scalps 
stretched on willow hoops to dry. 

The chief turned to his men, spoke a few 
words, and four of them left the grove to 
stand watch upon the slopes of the valley. He 
then signed to us, “We rode all night from 
well the other side of Big River and up this 
river; we will rest here until sundown. Do 
you rest also. There is meat of mine; take 
what you want of it.” 

Here and there the men were building little 
cooking fires; so we made a fire ourselves a 
little way from the others and roasted and 
ate all that we wanted of the chief’s buffalo 
meat. Then ostentatiously setting our rifles 
against a tree and laying our war sacks beside 
them, we went to the river and drank and 
had a good bath. Beneath the cutbank we 
talked about our narrow escape from sudden 
death and tried to guess what the future had 
in store for us. I maintained that all would 
be well with us; that, although the chief sus- 
pected that we were Blackfeet, we should 
have a certain amount of freedom in his 
camp, and that, if we saw Is-spai-u there, we 
should doubtless find some way to recover 
him. 

“As you desire things to be, so do you 
always say they will be!” Pitamakan ex- 
claimed. “For myself, I know not what to 
think. Back there on the plain my sacred 
helper surely warned me of danger near, and 
so it was. We are in great danger now, I tell 
you. Remember one thing, almost -brother, 
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that when I signed to the chief, ‘Let us be 
friends,’ he gave me no answer.” 

“Oh, take heart!” I told him. “I surely 
believe that all will be well with us.” 

We returned to the camp and sat by the 
smouldering remains of our fire. Some of our 
enemies were sleeping, some smoking and 
talking round their little fires. None ap- 
proached us or apparently looked at us. We 
lay down with our rifles close at hand and 
were soon asleep. We were so thoroughly ex- 
hausted that we could not have kept awake. 





their heels. Our animals were rough trotters 
and sharp backed, and, although we used our 
capotes for seat pads, we were pretty well 
chafed before midnight. Sometime after mid- 
night the chief called a halt to rest and to 
change horses, and the two new animals we 
got were better than those we had been rid- 
ing. Still, we were sore enough when we 
turned back at dawn into the valley of Pow- 
der River and entered a grove of cottonwoods 
that covered a long wide bottom. 

We made camp close to the river, and the 
chief sent several men out to kill meat for the 
party. They soon returned with two horse- 
loads of buffalo ribs, loins and hams and two 


If I did not turn pale with fear it was because my — 


sun-blackened cheeks could not change color 


Late in the afternoon we were suddenly 
aroused by some one’s pressing us with his 
foot. It was the chief’s servant, a young man 
of about our own age. We had noticed him 
cooking for the leader, carrying coals from 
the fire for his pipe and making a soft grass 
couch for him. He handed Pitamakan a large 
cut of buffalo loin and said in signs, “You are 
to cook this meat and eat it, says my chief, 
for we shall soon be riding homeward.” 

The young man smiled as he told us that 
and altogether seemed so friendly that I ven- 
tured to ask him, “Where is the camp of your 
people ?” 

“Up this river.” 

“And how far?” 

“Two nights’ ride.” 

With that he looked over his shoulder at 
the men gathered round their fires and then 
covertly signed to us, “Be wise! Be very care- 
ful what you do! They over there are-angry 
at you; they think that you lie to them! They 
plan to learn whether you are Blackfeet !” 

As he hurried back to wait upon his chief 
Pitamakan turned to me and gloomily mut- 
tered, “You see how it is. We are in great 
danger. I knew it! My sacred helper continues 
to warn me of it! Here within my breast I 
feel a terrible weight.” 

“Well, anyhow, we have to eat,” I said and 
proceeded to make a fire. But my cheerfulness 
was gone. I tried to think how our enemies 
could surprise the truth from us. 

We roasted our meat and ate it half-heart- 
edly and then went to the river and drank. 
By that time the watchers had returned and 
eaten their meal, and the great herd of horses 
—more than two hundred—had been corralled 
within ropes that the Indians had strung in a 
circle from tree to tree. The chief pointed out 
to us the animals he wanted us to ride, and 
we lassoed and bridled them with our ropes, 
got our weapons and war sacks and, when all 
were ready, mounted and helped drive the 
herd out of the timber and up to the plain. 
The sun was setting as we topped the rim 
and headed due south to cut across a great 
bow of the river. 

The chief had been careful to give us as 
scrubby a pair of horses as there was in the 
herd; but even so he took no risks with us. 
If we dropped to the rear of the herders, sev- 
eral of them always fell in behind us and 
stayed there until we were again abreast the 
line. Now for the first time we counted our 
enemies. There were forty-two of them. The 
chief and four others, his head warriors, keep- 
ing their mounts at a steady trot, rode in 
advance, and we drove the herd close upon 






We were suddenly 
aroused by some 
one’s pressing us 
with his foot 
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tongues for the chief. Pitamakan and I made 
our fire as far from the others as we dared, 
and so ih a measure escaped the surly stares 
that most of the party gave us. 

When the meal was done the chief sent four 
men to the rim of the plain to stand watch, 
and two to keep the horses close-herded in 
the heart of the grove. Then after several 
smokes everyone made himself as comfortable 
as possible for the day. 

To our astonishment the chief came and 
sat with us before our little fire. 

“You had plenty of meat, ate until you 
were full?” he asked, and Pitamakan replied 
that we had eaten all we could and that we 
still had meat left. $355 

“Now, you told me yesterday,” he went on, 
“that you visited the Blackfeet. How long 
were you with them, and where did you leave 
them ?” 

“Tt was in the last falling-leaves moon that 
we found the Blackfeet,” Pitamakan an- 
swered readily. I thought that he far excelled 
the chief in the graceful, rapid use of the sign 
language, and I marveled too at the ease and 
naturalness of his lying. 

“We found them on Big River,” he went 
on, “where a stream that they call Bear River 
entered it from the south, and where stands a 
white man’s house in which they trade. All 
winter we camped and hunted with our 
friends on both sides of Big River. Then in 
the new-grass moon we went with them to 
what they call the Moccasin Mountains, there 
hunted with them for a time and there left 
them and came on east and south to see this 
great country and try to make friends with 
those who live in it.” 

“In this new-grass moon, while you were 
with the Blackfeet, were they raided ?” 

“Yes. In the night by Crows. The Blackfeet 
lost two men and many horses —” 

“Ho!” the chief cried in sudden excitement. 
Straightening up, he said in rapid signs, “Was 
one of the horses a swift black ?” 

“T don’t remember,” Pitamakan replied 
after some apparent thinking. “The Blackfeet 
have many swift horses, some of them black.” 

“And what did the Blackfeet then?” 

“Many of their warriors went south, found 
the Crows on Elk River and took scalps and 
a large number of fast horses.” 

“Did they recover the swift black horse?” 

“I have already told you I know nothing 
about a swift black horse!” Pitamakan em- 
phatically replied. 

“You are sure they were Crows who raided 
the camp you were in?” 

“T was told so.” 

The chief took up a stick and idly smoothed 
the ashes of our dying fire, evidently consid- 
ering what to say next. “That white trader 
you mentioned,” he said at last, “his name is 
Far Thunder.” 

“How knew you that?” Pitamakan was 
surprised into signing. 

“Why shouldn’t I know? Our Earth Houses 
People friends [Mandans] tell us everything 
when we go to trade with them for their corn. 
We know that a great enemy of ours, a white 
named Sorrel Horse, lives with Far Thunder. 
Some day we will take his scalp! We know 
that Far Thunder has a Blackfoot woman 
named Little Bird and a relative, a light- 
haired young man named Red Fox!” And 
with that he sprang to his feet and after a 
sharp glance at me went to rejoin his men. 

Pitamakan and I exchanged significant nods 
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behind his back, and when he was out cf 
hearing I exclaimed, “You saw the way he 
looked at me!” 

“Yes, haven’t I told you all along that we 
were in great danger, that my sacred helper 
keeps warning me of it? The chief surely 
believes that you are just who you are, Fox, 
and that I am your Blackfoot friend!” 

“And he has never asked us to sit down 
and smoke with him!” I said. 

Feeling too downhearted for further talk, 





we lay down side by side and slept fitfully. 
Late in the afternoon when our enemies 
began to move about we again left our 
weapons in plain sight and went to the river 
to bathe and drink. We had no sooner taken 
off our clothing than several men entered the 
stream above and below us. Then the chief’s 
servant came and bathed with us, signing that 
the water was warm and pleasant, and adding 
later that we should soon eat and then ride 
on up the river. When we began to dress he 
went into the brush with his clothing and 
beckoned us to join him. 

“T told you,” he said after he had looked 
up and down the stream to make sure that 
no one could see us, “that you were in danger. 
I say now that you are in great danger! I 
want to help you. I call upon Sun to destroy 
me if I be not all truth to you! Will you 
believe me? Will you let me try to help you?” 
a do you want to help us?” Pitamakan 


“Because I like you. The first time I saw 
you drinking under the cutbank I liked you. 
Because I am not a Spotted Horses man; 
mine are the Wolf People [Pawnees]. I was 
captured long ago by this chief here, Short 
Spear. I am tired of being his slave. I want 
to help you escape from him, and I want to 
go with you wherever you go.” 

Pitamakan looked at me, and I at. him. “He 
took the Sun oath just as we do,” I said. 

“Yes; I feel that he is to be trusted,” he 
answered. Then he signed to the young man, 
“We take your word. We are glad to be 
friends with you. Tell us now what our dan- 
ger is.” 

“You really are Blackfeet ?” the other asked. 

“Tes.” 

“And your friend here is the relative of the 
white trader, Far Thunder?” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“So believes the chief after he talked with 
you this morning. He believes that you two 
are looking for Far Thunder’s wonderful 
black runner, which has been taken either by 
the Crows or by some people of his own who 
set out to raid the Blackfeet at the same time 
that he and his band started against the Cut- 
throats. When he told his men who you were 
some of them said it was best to kill you now, 
but he answered, ‘No! I am first going to have 
some fun with them. When we get home I 
will give them a great surprise. Out of their 
own mouths and without a question from me 
they shall make known to us what they now 
so carefully conceal !’” 

The young man suddenly dropped his hands 
with a warning look toward camp; three men 
were coming straight toward us on their way 
to the river. We had finished dressing; so we 
took up our capotes and started for the camp. 
When we passed the men two of them pre- 
tended that they did not see us and the third 
gave us a black scowl of hate. 

We were much upset by what the chiefs 
servant had told us. How was the chief going 
io surprise us into telling the truth about our- 
selves? “We have been warned,” I declared 
“We simply will not show surprise, no matter 
what he does!” 

Pitamakan gloomily shook his head. “Th! 
chief is wise,” he said. “Unless we can have 
further talk with our friend and learn from 
him just how we are to be surprised, our end 
probably will come to-morrow when we reac! 
the camp of the Spotted Horses People.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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EAD silence followed Mrs. Gray’s read- 

ing of the letter. John stared at the 

rustic camp bookcase, Nan looked at 

Marcia, Marcia contemp]ated her boots, and 

Phil whittled a pencil. Gardner Lane’s glance 

traveled over the pensive group, and a grin 
tugged at the corners of his mouth. 

Marcia broke the silence. “What day does 
she come, mother ?” 

“Next Tuesday, I think.” Mrs. Gray con- 
sidered a moment. “Yes, that is the nine- 
teenth.” 

“With whom will she room?” Nan in- 
quired. “I had her last year, you know. It’s 
Marcia’s turn.” 

“My room isn’t convenient for guests,” said 
Marcia. 

“TI think that is why you chose it,” sug- 
gested Nan. 

“How would you like to double up, girls, 
and give Evelyn a room by herself ?’ 2 

The two surveyed their mother pensively. 
Although they did not enjoy doubling up, 
they both nodded. 

“Which room?” asked Marcia. 

“You may decide that,” replied their 
mother. 

The two girls looked at each other. “Yours 
is pretty small for two, Marcia. She’d prefer 
mine,” said Nan, “but people ought not 
always to have what they want.” 

Phil shook his pencil shavings into the 
wastebasket and stood up. “When you’ve 
settled the thing come out on the porch.” 

John followed Phil, and Gardner strolled 
after them, grinning. 

Two minutes later the five reassembled on 
the porch. 

“What does she want to come up here again 
for!” Marcia complained. 

“The trouble is we gave her too good a time 
last year,” growled Phil. 

“T take it the lady’s not popular,” remarked 
Gardner. “What’s the matter with her?” 

“Nothing,” said Nan. “That’s the trouble, 
too. Not even mother can quite see why we 
shouldn’t want her.” 

“She’s charming,” said Marcia. “Perfectly 
bewitching. I like her a lot, and that irritates 
me.” 

“Her clothes are too lovely for words,” 
sighed Nan, “and she is generous with them. 
She’d loan any hat in her collection if she 
didn’t happen to want to wear it herself. Not 
to me, because I’m not keen on wearing other 
people’s clothes. But she isn’t mean; I'll say 
that much for her.” 

“Her manners are perfect,” sighed Marcia. 
“Grown-ups always fall for her, she’s so nice 
to them. She even captivates mother, and 
mother generally sees pretty straight.” 

“She’d be well enough in a different sort of 
place,” said John. “Where there are plenty of 
servants and folks whose business it is to run 
parse Ba wait on you. But up here—gee 
whiz!’ 

“That’s the way you talk now,” said Phil, 
“but when she gets here and asks you to do 
something you’ll buckle under and go to it 
like a retriever.” 

“Anyway,” said Nan, “I’m not going to 
make her bed for her this summer.” 

“And I’m not going to whiten her shoes,” 
said Marcia. 

j = be kicked if I black her boots,” said 
ohn, 

“And I haven’t any intention of baiting her 
hook all the morning when we go fishing,” 
said Phil. “But that isn’t to say that when 
you’ve once begun wrong it’s the easiest thing 
in the world to pull out and go right.” 

“Likes to be waited on, does she?” asked 
Gardner, 

“It’s her meat and drink,” growled John. 

_ “Do you,” demanded Nan, “know girls who 
‘rop everything when they stand up, and 
who never pick a thing up for themselves ?” 

“I understand,” said Gardner. 

be bet you don’t. She’s helpless, she is, and 
t's sy because she can’t; it’s because she 
won't,” 

“There you’re not quite fair, Phil,” inter- 
posed Marcia, “It’s because people always 
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THE DISCIPLINING 
OF EVELYN. @ J 


have done things for her. Naturally she thinks 
that’s what we’re for.” 

“TI propose we show her,” said John. 

“If we’re going to do any disciplining of 
Evelyn Macy,” Phil cut in, “we’ve got to 
hang together.” 

The girls nodded. “That’s so.” 

“Organize ?” grinned Gardner. “Isn’t that a 
bit overdoing it?” 

Phil shook his head. “We might as well not 
do the thing at all as try to go it alone. The 
girls might stand out, but Eve’s so blamed 
pretty a fellow can’t trust himself.” 

“Count me in,” said John. 

“And me,” 

“And me.” 

“How about you, Gardner ?” 

“Tt seems a going concern. I’m game, though 
I’m sorry for the girl. What’s the pledge?” 

“We promise,” began Phil. 

“Not to wait on Evelyn Macy,” prompted 


Nan. 

“Or to help her out of difficulties she can 
get out of herself,” said Marcia. 

“Or to do her part for her when it comes 
her turn to work,” said John. 

“But to give her just as good a time other- 
wise as we can,” finished Phil. 

“‘United we stand, and divided we fall,’ ” 
Gardner quoted. 

“Stand up, everybody, and hold up your 
hands,” Phil ordered, “and repeat the pledge 
after me.” 

Solemnly the five stood up and in unison 
chanted their charter of independence. 
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was to be all hers this season—delightful! 
Nan and Marcia chatted and laughed and ad- 
mired—she could see the admiration in their 
faces—in a charming and satisfactory manner. 

“T’d forgotten how really fascinating she is,” 
Marcia said to Nan as they came downstairs, 
leaving Evelyn to get into her bathing suit. 

“That isn’t going to make any difference,” 
said Nan stoutly. 

“Tt makes it harder. Nan, do you suppose 
Gardner —” . 

Nan shrugged her shoulders. “Gardner 
knows his way about.” 

“But Evelyn is so bewitching.” 

“Gardner may think we’re not fair,” said 
Nan, “but he’ll keep his word. He’s that kind. 
He promised.” 

Gardner did think them unfair. He told 
Phil so when the two boys were putting up 
the canoes for the night. 

“T thought you’d feel that way,” Phil an- 
swered. “You don’t know her yet. Hold your 
horses, old man. You’ll see what you'll see. 
But I own that, if I hadn’t worked like a 
galley slave for her last summer, I'd feel the 
way you do.” 

It was the next morning that Evelyn first 
noticed that something was wrong. Her bed 
remained unmade through the whole fore- 
noon. She discovered the state of it just before 
dinner, but she said nothing. Evelyn was 


“Quite stiff, yes?” Gardner suggested to 
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Phil as the two ran down the steps and struck 
into the spring path for water. 

“You weren’t here last summer,” replied 
Phil darkly. 

If Evelyn Macy had known of the con- 
spiracy against her when she took the train 
for her cousins’ mountain camp, she would 
not have understood it. She had always found 
the world soft and well cushioned. How could 
it be otherwise? That people might object to 
cushioning it at her behest had never occurred 
to her. That was what people were for, wasn’t 
it, to make life agreeable? Obviously, since 
people were always doing things for her, they 
must like to do them. So why not let them? 
She settled down for her journey with a 
cushion at her feet and with a mild sensation 
of pleasure. She liked her cousins as well as 
she liked anyone. None of her feelings were 
strong, for they lacked flavor and zest; but 
she did not know that. 

When she arrived at the camp she had a 
sense of approaching comfort, which she mis- 
took for affection. The train had been hot 
and sooty, and a dip in the lake promised 
delicious relief. The camp was cool and green 
and sparkling, her cousins smiling and agree- 
able, and the new boy looked interesting. 
Evelyn liked boys tall and dark and athletic; 
this one had a well-groomed air that was 
noticeable in spite of his camp clothes. 

John took her bag; Phil and Gardner Lane 
carried her trunk up to the room she re- 
membered sharing with Nan last year. So it 
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while I get on my cap?”’ 


always tactful. According to her code it would 
not have been quite polite to have reminded 
either Nan or Marcia that they were remiss 
in hospitality. The bed was still unmade at 
supper time; Nan’s and Marcia’s were smooth 
and white—she peeped into their little room 
just to make sure. And, since she was looking 
only to discover the state of their beds in rela- 
tion to her bed, she did not observe how 
smalt and cramped the room was for two girls 
to live in. Hastily and awkwardly she drew 
up the covers on her cot and, opening her 
closet door, hung up the dress she had worn 
yesterday evening. Last year hadn’t the girls 
always done such things for her? 

At the foot of the stairs Marcia’s voice 
caught her. “Did you say you would hull the 
strawberries, Evelyn? Here they are. I’m 
making a salad.” 

“T’d love to, but I’m so frightfully slow 
about such things, and I’m just going out on 
the lake with Gardner.” 

“T asked you this noon, you know.” 

Evelyn smiled entrancingly. “So you did; 
but I’d never get them done. Mother knows 
better than to depend on me. Sorry, dear.” 

That evening at table Mrs. Gray inquired, 
“Weren’t we to have berries to-night? I am 
sure I ordered three baskets.” 

“T didn’t have time to hull them, mother, 
after I finished the salad,” said Marcia quietly. 
“And Evelyn said she was too busy.” 

Mrs. Gray glanced at her daughter quickly. 
The explanation did not sound quite like 














Marcia. “We will have them for breakfast,” 
she said pleasantly. “It really doesn’t matter. 
But they won’t keep long.” 

“If you like,” Nan told Evelyn as the girls 
mounted the stairs for bed, “I'll call you in 
time to hull the berries for breakfast. It won’t 
be any trouble. I’m getting breakfast to- 
morrow.” 

“That’s sweet of you, but I’m going for an 
early dip in the morning,” explained Evelyn. 

“Sorry,” said Nan, “but I’m afraid you 
can’t, unless you want me to call you extra 
early.” 

The oddest expression of bewilderment 
crossed Evelyn’s face. 

Nan was as good as her word. She called 
Evelyn in the morning, but even then Evelyn 
was too much for her. When Nan, with muf- 
fins in hand ready to pop into the oven, came 
out of the pantry, four people in bathing 
clothes were busy at the kitchen table. Three 
were hulling berries; the fourth was watching 
the others. 

“There!” said Evelyn. “Phil wins. Here’s 
a prize berry, Phil. You boys are the fastest 
hullers. Why,” she laughed merrily, “I have 
hardly begun mine! Just finish these, won’t 
you, Gardner, while I get on my cap? Then 
Til be all ready.” 

Gardner chuckled, but his brown fingers 
moved over the berries. The other boys helped 
him. 

“You have to get up early to get ahead of 
her!” he said. 

After that Evelyn noticed things. If she 
wanted her bed made, she had to make it 
herself. If she dropped a book, no one picked 
it up. If she forgot things, no one ran back 
after them. If she neglected tasks that had 
been assigned her, they went undone. What 
did it all mean? She was bewildered. Never in 
her life could she remember being so puzzled. 
If it had been just one lapse from the ways 
she was used to— But it was not just one 
lapse. Did they really expect her to do those 
things? How absurd! No one expected her to 
do things. No one had ever expected it of her. 
She didn’t know how. And with her bewilder- 
ment she was hurt. What did her cousins 
intend ? No one had ever treated her that way 
before. 

She had been pondering those matters for 
three or four days when one morning after 
breakfast Marcia said, “Evelyn, which would 
you rather do, go for the milk to-morrow 
morning or get breakfast? Father and the 
boys plan to spend the night on Elephant 
Back and see the sun rise, and Nan and you 
and I will get breakfast and go for the milk. 
Take your choice. If you’d rather get break- 
fast, I'll go for the milk.” 

Evelyn hesitated. “I'll go,” she said. On 
the whole, rowing a clumsy boat a mile and a 
half was preferable to fussing over a hot 
stove. But why should either be demanded of 
her? 

Gardner Lane, who was mending his fishing 
tackle near at hand, noticed the girl’s expres- 
sion. That day Gardner did a deal of thinking. 
The next morning, when Evelyn beached her 
boat at the Ianding nearest Mr. Frost’s house, 
Gardner, with milk can in hand, rose to meet 
her. 

“Good morning,” he said. “Sunrise is fine 
on Elephant Back. May I row you back?” 

Evelyn relinquished her oars readily. 

“T suppose you think I’m frightfully lazy.” 

He nodded. “Well, perhaps.” 

She did not quite like to have him agree so 
easily. 

“You are all doing your best to cure me.” 

“Think we'll succeed ?” 

She laughed. “It won’t be my cousins’ fault 
if you don’t.” She let her hand trail in the 
water. 

“You take it pretty easy, don’t you?” he 
asked. 

“The cure?” 

“Everything.” 

Her eyebrows shot up. “Do you know what 
it all means?” 

“Tt?” he hesitated. si 

“This,” she said, indicating the milk can. 
“Chores. All you seem to include in the cure. 
The idea of trying to put me to work!” Her 
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laughter was the expression of genuine amuse- 
ment. “It’s really funny, you know.” 

“Why shouldn’t you work ?” 

“Why should I?” Her smile was disarming. 

“Because you’re one of the camp. The camp 
employs no servants. If you don’t do your 
share, somebody’s got to do more than her 
share, Marcia or Nan probably. The idea of 
this camp, as I see it, is to pool the work and 
share the fun.” 

“But I didn’t come up here to work. I don’t 
know how.” 

“Then what did you come for? I don’t 
mind telling you I was a green hand myself 
when I got here. But I soon caught on to the 
way the camp’s run and fell to. It isn’t half 
so hard as it looks.” 

“Do you mean to say,” she exclaimed, sit- 
ting up straight, “that they actually expect 
me to do servants’ chores all the while I’m 
here? I thought it was meant for a joke.” 

“It’s fun doing them,” he said. “Try it and 
see.” 

“But—but people have always liked doing 
things for me!” 

“Queer,” he said, grinning, “but there’s 
something in that. It’s all I can do to hang 
on to myself when you drop things.” 

“Well, why do you hang on to yourself?” 
Her dimples showed. 

“Promised I would.” 

“Promised ?” 

“Now I’ve done it.” 

“You're in an agreement, you mean, not to 
pick up after me?” - 

“That’s about the size of it.” 

“Tell me the whole thing this minute,” she 
commanded. 

He told her. 

“T shall start for home this morning,” said 
Evelyn. 

“Then you’re not the girl I take you for. 
Come, now, be as game as you look.” 

The boat grounded on the beach. “Will you 
carry this milk for me?” She turned toward 
the house. Then, wheeling abruptly, she caught 
the can out of his hand and strode up to the 
kitchen. 

With a queer smile Gardner watched her. 
“T guess I have put my foot in it,” he thought. 

Evelyn ate her breakfast with outward 
serenity. No one could guess by looking at her 
that she was angry. But she had never been 
so angry in her life; all her smooth indolent 
complacency was shot to tatters. After break- 
fast she went upstairs and made her bed, 
made it carefully and as neatly as she knew 
how; then she hung up all the clothes she 
had dropped last night. After that she went 
out into the woods to think. 

To go or to stay—which would prove her 
independence better? If she went, wouldn’t 
her cousins triumph over having driven her 
out? Wouldn’t it argue that she was a poor 
thing who could not remain on their terms? 
And on their terms she must remain if she 
remained at all; it was a matter of pride now. 
But how horrid of them, how unspeakably 
horrid, to conspire against her! If she re- 
mained, wouldn’t they think their plot had 
succeeded ? 

So busy was she cogitating, so blinded with 
the strength of her own feelings, stronger than 
any she had ever known before, that, without 
heeding her direction, she plunged deeper and 
deeper into the woods.. When she was tired 
she sat down, but it was only to thresh the 
matter over and over again in her mind. At 
last another thought came to her. She was 
hungry, and she realized that she was also 
tired. In any event, go or remain, she must 
get back to camp. She rose and with a queer 
sinking sensation discovered that she did not 
know in which direction to turn. She had 
never seen that part of the woods before; she 
did not know whether it was far from camp 
or not. She was lost. 

Why, that was nonsense! You couldn’t 
really be lost within two or three hours’ walk 
of your own camp. All you had to do was to 
make a fresh start from that big birch over 
there and keep going until you came out— 
somewhere. Twice Evelyn Macy started, and 
twice she came back to the big birch. Then 
she knew that she actually was lost. 

Her first impulse was to run in panic, but 
she restrained it. Shouting did no good; she 
had tried shouting. Sometime some one would 
come. Meanwhile it was astonishing how hun- 
gry she was, how amazingly glad she would 
have felt to sit down to dinner with those 
horrid cousins, even to a dinner she had had 
a part in preparing. The woods were so still, 
alarmingly still. A girl’s voice sounded so little 
and thin. Hadn’t uncle told a story of a man 
who was lost for several days in those woods? 

But it would do no good for her to become 
excited. Perhaps if she went to the top of that 
little hill at the right and climbed a tree she 
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might be able to see something or other that 
would tell her where she was. 

The tree was not easy to climb, but Evelyn 
did not think of grimacing at the spectacle 
she was making of herself. The tree repre- 
sented grim and sober business; it made her 
tug and struggle, and when she did finally get 
as far up as she could go she could not see 
much. She could judge only of the directions 
not to go. And she was not sure about those. 

As she walked, trying to keep in mind all, 
she had ever heard her uncle say about how 
to keep your bearings in the woods, an inter- 
esting transformation was going on inside her. 
It was strange how important some things 
looked at a crisis; it was strange too how 
unreasonable your own carefully considered 
judgments began to appear. It seemed to 
Evelyn that she walked for hours. And then, 
»)just as she was hesitating between two paths, 
some one shouted through the woods ahead. 
In answer to her welcoming cry Gardner came 
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NE stormy Friday night in December 
Grandmother Ruth, Theodora, Ellen 
and I were at the old farm alone. 

Addison and Halstead had already left us, and 
the old squire was away on a trip to Three 
Rivers in Canada, where with a Canadian 
partner he was then engaged in a small lum- 
ber business. 

At the same time he was lumbering as usual 
on our forest lots on the upper part of Lur- 
vey’s Stream, where he had a camp of loggers 
cutting spruce. An Irish foreman named 
Thomas Dyer was in charge of the camp—an 
excitable, hot-headed fellow who was a fine 
worker himself and able to get good work out 
of others. Besides Dyer and the cook, a lame 
man known as Shorty, there were nineteen 
or twenty choppers, most of them either from 
New Brunswick or from Prince Edward Is- 
land. There was also a Finn who had only 
recently come to America, and who although 
only a youngster of eighteen years was like 
most Finns a good axeman. His name was 
Erkki Heikennen, and he came from a family 
of immigrants who had settled on an aban- 
doned farm four miles from the old squire’s. 
He could scarcely speak a word of English. 

We who were left in the large old farm- 
house felt rather lonesome, for the night was 
stormy and bleak; so after supper when we 
had done the chores Ellen for our greater 
comfort and cheer kindled a fire in the sitting- 
room fireplace, and we all sat round it until 
after ten o’clock. 

Then the girls went to bed, but Grand- 
mother Ruth decided to sit up a while longer. 
I also remained up, for in cold weather the 
wood fire in the furnace had to be supplied 
with fuel as late as possible in the evening if 
we were to keep the water pipes to our new 
bathroom from freezing. 

As we sat by the fireplace grandmother told 
me of her first long journey frofm Connecticut 
to Maine. She was only eighteen years old 
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running, and a few moments later Phil guided 
by Gardner’s shouts came in sight at the left. 

“Oh,” said Evelyn, “you don’t know how 
good you both look to me!” 

“Do you know it’s two mortal hours after 
dinner ?” demanded Phil. 

“T should think it was two hundred,” 
Evelyn told him. “I didn’t mean to get lost.” 

“Where have you been?” the boys asked 
as they tramped back. 

Evelyn told them as nearly as she could. 

“For a tenderfoot,” said Phil, “you did 
mighty well.” 

There was astonishment and something else 
in his voice. The words warmed Evelyn’s 
heart. So the things she had done by herself 
had been the right things. The knowledge 
filled her with a novel self-respect, which was 
quite different from her usual complacency. 

All the other members of the camp except 
John and his father, who were searching in 
another direction, streamed out to meet them. 


then and had just married the old squire. The 
wagon with her wedding outfit was nearly 
lost in the Saco River, for the little ferryboat 
that was taking it across broke its cable and 
went rocking down the swollen stream. 

At last the old clock in the corner of the 
room struck twelve. “We can go to bed now,” 
Grandmother Ruth said. “Fill the furnace 
once more and shut the drafts.” 

But just then we heard muffled steps on the 
piazza floor outside, and after a pause there 
came a knock at the door. 

“I’m afraid some of the neighbors are sick,” 
Grandmother Ruth said. 

I was afraid so, too, and with Grandmother 
Ruth following me with the lamp I went 
hastily to the door. A man whose cap, long 
locks and coat were so white with snow that 
he looked like a snow man stood there blink- 
ing in the lamplight. We had to look twice 
before we recognized him. It was Erkki Hei- 
kennen, who had been at the house when the 
old squire had hired him a month ago. 

“Erkki, what brings you down from the 
camp at this time of night?” Grandmother 
Ruth exclaimed. 

The boy began to talk rapidly in a high- 
pitched voice, but neither of us could under- 
stand what he said. 

“Come in,” said grandmother, “but shake 
your cap and brush your clothes first.” 

I got the kitchen broom and brushed him 
off. Then we took him over-to the fireplace 
where it was warm and tried to find out why 
he had left the woods and come twenty-two 
miles in such 2 storm. Evidently there was 
trouble at the camp. 

“Got Tom! Got Tom!” the boy repeated 
over and over. Tom, we surmised, was 
Thomas Dyer, the foreman. It seemed that 
something had “got” him. Erkki made violent 
gestures. “Trow tone,” he said. “Louis trow 
tone. Yon trow tone.” All hands appeared to 
be throwing stones. 

As Erkki warmed to his narrative he grew 
so excited that he became wholly unintelli- 
gible. There was Something about a dog, a 
fact that meant nothing to us, for we did not 
know there was a dog at the camp. Erkki 
doubled his fists and struck out to show us 
that Tom had fought with some one and 
knocked him down. Nevertheless, something 
or some one had “got” Tom! 

Presently we were convinced that a gang 
from another logging camp had attacked ours. 
Old Zachary Lurvey of Lurvey’s Mills had a 
crew of French Canadians cutting pulp wood 
somewhere on the other side of the stream; 
but we could not guess why our foreman 
should be fighting with anyone from that 
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“I’m so sorry, Aunt Ida,” Evelyn apolo- 
gized, “to have caused so much anxiety.” For 
Evelyn that was a remarkable speech. 

Nan and Marcia hugged her. “It’s all right 
now we’ve got you back. But you certainly 
seared us.” 

“We met her on the way,” Phil explained. 
“Found her way back herself.” Yes, undeni- 
ably there was approval in Phil’s tone. 

They all escorted Evelyn out to the dining 
table and talked while she ate her - dinner. 
When she stood up she dropped her handker- 
chief, and both Phil and Gardner stooped 
for it. Marcia began to remove the dishes. 

“T ought to do it all myself,” said Evelyn, 
“since it is I that has made you late.” 

“Qh, you run away and rest,” said Marcia. 

“Not till the dishes are done,” said Evelyn. 
There was no doubt at all in her mind about 
what she was going to do. That question had 
settled itself. She felt alert and exhilarated. 

“We'll all do them,” said Phil. “Come on!” 
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camp. But plainly something serious was the 
matter, or Erkki would not have run off and 
come all the way down to the farm. 

Grandmother Ruth was much disturbed. 
The food supplies and the wages of so large 
a crew of lumberjacks as ours represented a 
considerable investment. If the men were 
wasting their time fighting, the old squire 
would lose money; and if the sheriff were 
obliged to go there and arrest some of them, 
the work of the winter might easily be inter- 
rupted for weeks or even stopped altogether. 

The Finn, who had run much of the way, 
was exhausted and hungry. We gave him some 
warm food and sent him to bed, and then 
talked over the situation together. 

“T hardly know what we ought to do.” 
Grandmother Ruth said, greatly perplexed. 
“Tf Joseph (the old squire) were here, he 
would go up there in the morning.” 

Between three o’clock and daylight I had 
a nap, but I think Grandmother Ruth did not 
sleep much. Shortly after it had begun to 
grow light I heard her calling the girls to 
come and help her get breakfast. When I came 
down she had made up her mind what to do. 
“You must hitch up Whistle to the pung 
sleigh,” she said. “We will take Erkki and 
drive up there.” 

“But had you better go, gram?” I remon- 
strated. 

“T must see what is going on,” she said. 

I made haste to do a few necessary chores. 
The storm had abated, and the sky was clear- 
ing; but on going out I found that nearly a 
foot of snow had fallen. Clearly the drive 
would be too much for one horse. We had a 
tandem rig, and instead of taking Whistle I 
harnessed two strong young Percheron horses 
that the old squire then owned and put one 
in advance of the other. Even in the deep 
snow the pung was a mere plaything for them 
to draw. 

Grandmother Ruth donned one of the old 
squire’s overcoats and a warm hood and mit- 
tens, for the weather was clearing off windy 
and cold. When I went upstairs to call Erkki 
I found his bed deserted, and tracks in the 
snow down the lane showed that he had 
slipped out early and left us. Probably he had 
gone home to his folks. 

About half past seven o’clock we set oui 
without him, leaving the girls to keep house. 
A “winter road” of a sort led through the 
woods up to the camp. The horses were fresh 
and wanted to run; I had all I could do to 
manage my tandem team; and, oh, how the 
snowballs flew from their hoofs! For four or 
five miles we went on at a great rate until our 
mettlesome team settled to a less rackety pace. 

The sun had risen clear. On both sides of 
the road the trees were loaded with snow. It 
was a bewilderingly beautiful sight, which we 
should have enjoyed had we not been so wor- 
ried about what we might find at the camp. 
Small avalanches of light snow slid from the 
trees and fell upon us as we passed and each 
time startled the horses into a run. Consider- 
ing the depth of snow, we made excellent 
progress and reached the camp by eleven 
o’clock. 

All was quiet round the long low structure. 
No one was astir; no axe strokes sounded in 
the woods. Evidently no one was working. I 
drove to the door, and, hearing our bells, one 
of the loggers with his head bandaged came 
forth, limping and staring dully at the team 

“What's the matter here?” asked Grand- 
mother Ruth. “Why are you not at work?’ 

, Still he stared at her. He was a Province 
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man, such as we then familiarly termed a 
“Bluenose.” “I’m hurted!” he said at last. 
“Tham Canucks has attackted us.” 

As he was speaking another logger appeared 
in the doorway, and he, too, had his head 
bandaged, and one arm in a sling. 

“What’s the meaning of all this?’”’ Grand- 
mother Ruth asked. “Who has attacked you ? 
Where is Thomas Dyer ?” 

Both men then began talking at once; from 
what they said we gathered that the “Ca- 
nucks” were the French lumberjacks at Lur- 
vey’s camp on the other side of the stream, 
and that their foreman, Louis Beaulieu, had 
had a fist fight with Dyer and had been over- 
matched, but that later Beaulieu’s gang had 
ambushed Dyer, overpowered him and carried 
him off to their camp. And they still had him 
there, bound and a captive! But our crew 
had rallied in force and was now besieging 
Louis and his Canucks at the Lurvey camp. 

“What started it?” we asked. 

Then we learned that Louis owned a little 
black-and-tan dog, which had come over to 
our camp for scraps, and that Dyer and 
Shorty, the cook, had driven the dog off with 
a tin can tied to its tail. The whole affair had 
started from such an apparently insignificant 
thing as that! Louis was enraged about his 
little dog, and when he met Dyer there had 
been first words, then blows and finally war 
between the camps! The two men with their 
heads bandaged represented some of the cas- 
ualties on our side. 

Grandmother Ruth was indignant. “We'll 
see about this!”. she exclaimed and, getting 
out of the pung with great alacrity, set off 
along the beaten path leading toward the 
stream. I hastily secured the horses and started 
after her. When I overtook her she had 
reached the stream and was crossing it on the 
snowy ice of a pool below several rapids; and 
at a distance farther up where the bank 
shelved steeply we caught sight of Shorty and 
one other man from our camp. They were 
picking up stones and putting them into a 
basket. 

Beyond the stream the trail led through the 
fir woods for half a mile or more to Lurvey’s 
camp. Long before we reached the camp we 
heard the sounds of battle, and when we came 
in sight of it we saw that our loggers were 
bombarding it. From the cover of trees they 
were hurling stones at the windows, at the 
door and at anyone who showed himself. 
Four or five of the Lurvey crew with axes or 
peavies in their hands were skulking in the 
rear of the camp, dodging stones. Others ap- 
parently were inside. Imprecations and insults 
were passing freely. 

Meanwhile Shorty appeared with more 
stones. It was a queer mélée, and for several 
moments Grandmother Ruth stood viewing it 
in great disgust. Fearing that she might get 
hurt, I tried to persuade her to turn back. 
Instead of complying, she suddenly dashed 
forward and addressed herself to our loggers. 
with an emphasis I had never heard her use 
before. 

“What do you think you are doing here?” 
she cried. “Go back to your own camp and 
take your axes and go to work. Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourselves, wasting your time in 
this way? Do you think we are feeding and 
paying you to throw stones like a parcel of 
little boys? Go to your work!” 

“But Tom!” Shorty began. “They’ve got 
our Tom tied in their camp.” 

“You go back to your own camp, every one 
of you!” she interrupted. “I'll see about Tom 
Dyer myself.” And not a little to my alarm 
she walked directly to the hostile camp and 
cried, “Open this door!” 

Some one lifted the door aside, and several 
sheepish faces looked out at the doorway. She 
walked straight in, and, not knowing what 
might happen next, I kept as close behind her 
as I could. 

“Where’s Louis Beaulieu?” she demanded; 
and Louis, with one blackened eye and a 
much swollen nose, stood forth sullenly. 
“Where is Tom Dyer?” she asked him. 

Several of the Canadians pointed to the far 
dark corner of the camp, where on a bunk 
we saw Dyer with his arms roped behind his 
back. “Turn him loose!” Grandmother Ruth 
ordered. 

_ Then she lectured both Dyer and Beaulieu 
impartially. “Two fine foremen you are!” she 
exclaimed with scathing sarcasm. “Tying tin 
cans to a little dog’s tail and then fighting 
over it! Two fine foremen! What do you 
think the old squire will say to you, Tom, 
when he comes home and hears of this? And 
what do you think Zack Lurvey will say to 
you, Louis Beaulieu? Get your men to work 
again, both of you, and stop this foolishness !” 

Neither uttered a word of excuse. All the 

men knew they had been behaving badly and 





had no right to waste their time while they 
were under pay. Tom Dyer made for his own 
side of the stream, where his crew had already 
disappeared; and when Grandmother Ruth 
and I reached camp they had taken their axes 
and gone to their work. Axe strokes resounded 
industriously, and peace seemed to prevail. 
We had Shorty cook us a luncheon, and 
after I had fed the horses and Grandmother 
Ruth had again admonished Dyer we set off 
on our homeward drive. About two miles 
below the camp we met Zachary Lurvey, 
driving fast. News of the “war” had reached 
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him too. The old man had not been on good 
terms with us for several years; but when he 
saw who we were he pulled up and bade us 
good afternoon—a greeting that Grandmother 
Ruth received somewhat stiffly. 

“Have you come from the lumber camps?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied. 

“T heard this morning there was trouble up 
there, and that the two gangs were fighting 
each other,” the old man said. 

“They were, but we have settled it,” Grand- 
mother Ruth answered. “I am sorry to say, 
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Mr. Lurvey, that our crew has broken the 
windows in your camp and knocked the door 
off the hinges. But if you will send us a bill 
for the damages, we will settle it.” 

“Huh!” the old man grunted and drove on 

We did not reach home until an hour after 
dark. It had been a strenuous day for an 
old lady of sixty-eight. I was afraid that she 
would be ill from the cold and the excitement, 
but I need not have worried. She drank a 
bowlful of hot corn-meal gruel that the girls 
made for her and went to bed. She was out 
again the next morning as well as ever. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
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HY is it that cities must bother to have 
governments? They cost enormous 
sums, millions of dollars. The bigger a 
city grows the more its government costs, 
until to-day the biggest cities in America have 
to spend a hundred million dollars and more 


just to govern themselves. New York pays - 


more than three hundred million dollars, and 
some shrewd persons think it will not be 
many years before that huge sum will mount 
to four hundred million. 

Years ago, when our forefathers lived in 
smaller settlements, they did not feel the need 
for any such expensive luxuries as govern- 
ments costing such sums. And in small settle- 
ments then, as in some of the smallest set- 
tlements nowadays in the scantily populated 
districts, people managed pretty well without 
much of any government at all. The life was 
simple. People looked after themselves. They 
had space to move round in, could raise crops 
at their doorsteps, could graze their cattle 
near by and generally provide for their own 
needs in their own way. 

If things went wrong,—if some one stole a 
horse, for example,—the honest citizens would 
gather and talk it over and do what seemed 
right. There was no one to do it for them; 
they had to do it themselves. They did not 
want any horse thieves round; so they han- 
dled the affair in the way that seemed to them 
most likely to get back the horse and to keep 
that sort of thing from happening again. 

When settlements were bigger and houses 
were. closer together, conditions began to 
change. Instead of having every family do 
everything for itself people began to special- 
ize. One family would give up raising crops 
and, devoting itself to shoemaking, would 
swap shoes for corn and meat and provisions 
and its other needs. Another family would 
make clothes, another would shoe horses and 
oxen, another would take up carpentry. Each 
would exchange the product of its own efforts 
for what some one else had produced. 


CONSTABLES WITH BADGES 


Gradually needs arose 
that could not be filled 
simply by exchange. The 
community as a whole 
realized that it would 
be convenient if certain 
things could be done as 
a community. If some 
one did something, for 
example, that was con- 
trary to the customs 
and standards of the 
community as a whole, 
it was a nuisance and a 
great waste of time for 
the shoemaker to leave his last, the carpenter 
his bench, the blacksmith his forge, the stock 
raiser his cattle, and all discuss together what 
to do and then go and do it. It would be so 
much better all round if one person or perhaps 
two or three could make it their business to 
catch all offenders. So the community hired 
constables and pinned badges on them. At 
first the constable had other occupation too, 
acting as a constable only when some one 
committed a wrong; but as wrongdoing grew 
constables gave up their other work. And that 
was the beginning of our city police forces. 

In like manner grew the need for judges 
and juries: there had to be some trustworthy 
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citizens before whom the constable could 
bring his prisoner, so that both sides of the 
story could be told, and justice be done. The 
interests of the community had to be looked 
after; so public prosecutors, or district attor- 
neys, were selected and paid to represent the 
public and maintain its rights. To pay con- 
stables and judges and district attorneys all 
the people had to contribute, for the work 
was done for them all. So they gathered in 
meeting, decided how much they would spend 
for the various services and taxed themselves. 
That meant they must have a community tax 
collector and treasurer. 

All those things had to be regulated. They 
decided just how much power the different 
public servants should have. They drew up 
lists of offenses, things the community would 
not permit, and so laws arose, which honest 
men were to observe because the community 
as a whole so decreed, and which public offi- 
cials were to enforce against the dishonest. 

As population increased occupation became 
more diversified, and trade grew with neigh- 
boring communities. Other sorts of commu- 
nity questions were continually cropping out. 
Officials had to be elected to dispose of gar- 
bage and sewage, to build and maintain high- 
ways, to guard the public health. Gradually 
the settlement had grown until it had become 
a city, and in growing it had found that 
it had to have laws and government, that it 
could not get along without them, that it must 
force everyone to abide by the laws—that 
there was no other way for people to live 
together and be safe and happy and free to 
live their own lives. 

Cities are really big business organizations. 
Just as industrial corporations have to receive 
charters from the state before they can pro- 
ceed to do business, so do cities. Those char- 
ters vary in different states. Some give* cities 
wide rights of self-government; others, seem- 
ing not to trust the cities to govern them- 
selves, grant them rather narrow powers in 
the management of their affairs and reserve 
for the state legislature the right to make laws 
on many subjects that are purely city affairs. 
The cities are likely to resent that. They feel 
that they can handle their own affairs at least 
as well as the state legislature can, and they 
ask sometimes a bit sarcastically what the 
legislators from the country districts know 
about cities anyway ! 

Difference of opinion as to the degree of 
home rule that the state should accord the 
city is inevitable. It is a large question, and as 
conditions change from year to year in state 
and in city charter changes will be called for 
to meet them. 

Probably most people agree that a large 
measure of self-government in local affairs 
should on general principles be granted to 
cities. Yet it has often proved advisable to 
have the state retain powers for use in an 
emergency over the cities. A corrupt city gov- 
ernment, for example, may permit its police 
force to be debauched; criminals and other 
evildoers may bribe the police to let them 
break the law. In such cases the legislative 
bodies of the states have sometimes stepped in 
and made investigations that have had most 
wholesome results. Some cities have nothing 
to say about the handling of their police at 
all except to pay the bills; the force is under 
the control and the direction of a commis- 
sioner who is appointed by the governor of 
the state and is responsible to him alone. 














In practice, then, we find that cities through- 
out the country are corporations chartered by 
the state, with varying degrees and methods 
of home rule. The state is supreme in its 
power over its cities, for it is limited only by 
the Constitution of the United States and by 
such provisions of its own constitution as 


‘may apply. The city charters differ greatly 


from one another and are continually being 
amended. But the power of the rulers of all 
cities is necessarily limited by the grant of 
power that is contained in the charters. 


. WHAT THE CITY DOES 


Most of us take our 
city governments for 
granted, as we take 
other good or evil things 
that seem to be inevi- 
table elements of the 
life we are used to lead- 
ing. We seldom think 
of the enormous service 
that the city renders us. 
Its police force main- 
tains law and order and 
guards life and prop- 
erty; its fire depart- 
ment is at the service of 
anyone whose building catches fire. The city 
watches over the public health, fights infec- 
tious disease, keeps the water and the milk 
supply pure, inspects perishable food, cares 
for the poor and the sick who cannot afford 
proper medical treatment, maintains munici- 
pal courts, cleans the streets and keeps them 
in repair, provides water, lights the streets 
and maintains correctional institutions. Some 
cities do more than that, others do less, ac- 
cording to the individual charter and to the 
action of the city administration under the 
charter. 

We usually just assume all those things, and 
we are likely not to realize our own respon- 
sibility. If, as we have seen, the city is a 
corporation, then we, the citizens, are its 
stockholders; and the people who run it for us 
are the directors elected by us for the definite 
purpose of managing the city for the benefit 
of ourselves, the public. Is it anyone’s fault 
but our own if we elect stupid, ignorant, self- 
seeking or dishonest men to run our city? 
That is the root of the evil in many cases of 
municipal misgovernment. Competent people 
were not elected. 

When we consider many a glaring instance 
of totally, ludicrously unfit selections of elec- 
tive officials in American cities we wonder 
how such mishaps can come to pass. Do the 
people really care to be well governed? If 
they do, how is it that they so often elect 
candidates who are clearly unfit in every 
way ? 

Probably the principal reason is the diffi- 
culty the average voter has in judging whether 
his city is being well governed or not. It is 
very different with an ordinary business cor- 
poration ; there it is easy for the stockholders 
to gauge the efficiency of the management, for 
if dividends are maintained, if the financial 
condition of the company is kept sound, if the 
employees are well treated and their loyalty 
retained, it is a safe guess that the govern- 
ment of the corporation is competent. 

How can we apply such a method to the 
business of managing a city ? Its dividends are 
not in dollars, but in burglaries prevented, in 
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disease checked, in babies’ lives saved. How 
can we judge such results? We may even be 
told that the number of burglaries during a 
year was, let us say, one thousand. Who can 
judge whether the police administration should 
be condemned and repudiated for betraying 
the public safety, or perhaps on the other 
hand should be commended for creditable 
success in keeping the number from being two 
thousand! And how can we tell much of 
anything about it at all unless we have con- 
fidence that the figures are accurate and truth- 
ful? In the business corporation the figures 
are attested by certified public accountants. 
Has any of us ever heard of an instance 
where the figures of a police force were so 
examined and guaranteed by disinterested 
public accountants? 

It is the same with the other dividends of 
a municipal corporation. Is it outrageous to 
have the streets so dirty, or has the street- 
cleaning commissiener done a fine job in keep- 
ing them as clean as he has kept them with 
his antiquated equipment and limited appro- 
priation? Who of us has any idea how the 
dependent poor of the city are being handled? 
They should be humanely treated; and ear- 
nest and intelligent and persistent effort should 
be made to rehabilitate them, to put them on 
their feet again and to give them a fair start 
once more in life. 

Yes, it is just that which makes it so hard 
to exercise intelligently the duties of suffrage. 
It is a real difficulty, and in some measure 
it is inherent in the job. It is aggravated by 
the practice of governing cities by one of the 
rival political parties, for they cannot help 
playing a certain amount of politics,—it’s 
human nature,—and the party in power is not 
any more likely to belittle its achievements 
than the party out of power is likely to over- 
praise them. One thing can be said, however: 
if an administration is prevailingly secretive, 
answering questions not at all or evasively, 
meeting criticism with abuse, begging the 
question,—generally keeping the doors shut 
and the window shades, dark green ones, 
drawn,—we can safely conclude that a good 
deal is wrong. If the authorities grow restive 
and ill-tempered under the persevering efforts 
of citizens to find the facts, and if they per- 
sist in keeping the desired facts to themselves, 
the people are justified in believing until 
shown otherwise that the facts would reveal 
a condition they would not like. The public 
has a right to know what public servants are 
doing and how they are administering their 
trust; and officials who are not frank and 
open in giving account of their stewardship 
lay themselves open to warranted suspicion. 

Cities are governed by great departments, 
the men at the head of which are usually 
appointed by the mayor, are most likely of 
his political faith and probably were diligent 
workers for his election. Their term of office 
will be identical with his, for when a new 
mayor is elected he will have his own workers 
to reward with city jobs. Those departments 
vary in different cities, though they will gen- 
erally comprise public safety, health, educa- 
tion, water supply, welfare and prisons. Often 
public safety is split up into police and fire. 
The importance of having those great depart- 
mental organizations well run cannot be exag- 
gerated. To many persons it is a matter of 
life and death; it concerns the 
comfort and convenience of 
everyone. Since that is so, it is 
an everlasting puzzle to most 
thoughtful citizens why we 
should permit our city and its 
departments to be governed by 
persons who qualify for office 
only by being good politicians, 
and when we do have the good 
fortune to hit upon a depart- 
ment head who learns to run his 
job with ability and with an eye 
single to the public interest we 
lose him just as he is beginning 
to be really useful, because, for- 
sooth, though he manages his 
department better than it has 
ever been managed before, he 
belongs to the wrong political 
party! 

Ever since we have had cities 
people have rebelled against 
that sort of thing and have been 
trying to effect improvements. 
Great progress has been made; 
there is far iess dishonesty 
among public officials than there 
used to be, and there is more 
devotion to the public service. 
Nonpartisan movements arise 
from time to time usually as a 
protest against some particularly 
monstrous misconduct in office 
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of city officials, but they are short-lived, 
though their influence and their threat of re- 
currence are wholesome. 

The press is a helpful agency in promoting 
good city government. There are papers of 
course that color facts so as to keep them 
from seeming as discreditable to the party in 
power as they actually are; but in the main 
the press searches out the truth and publishes 
it for all to read and ponder. 

Efforts have also been made to secure better 
government for cities by instituting plans that 
would be more likely to produce nonpartisan, 
skilled executives to head the departments. 
One of the most promising of them is called 
the commission-manager plan, which was first 
tried in many cities some ten years ago, 
and which is now in operation in about two 
hundred cities. Under that plan the voters 
elect a commission usually of five members. 
The commission appoints a city manager, who 
in turn appoints the heads of departments. 

The city manager is the central feature of 
the plan. It might be feared that he would be 
simply a politician who had deserved well of 
the commission, but so far in practice that has 
not turned out to be the case. There seems to 
be growing a body of professional city man- 
agers, recruited principally from engineers; 
and the tendency has been for larger cities to 
get their managers from smaller ones. Thus a 
city is run by a man who is trained for the 
task, has had experience in it and expects to 
devote his life to it. Such a man, whose living 
is dependent on his success in providing the 
city with good government, will be likely to 
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S the Olive slowly drew in toward the tip 
of the point the man in the reeds dashed 
into the water, shouting frantically. 

“He’s in trouble,” said Tom. “Don’t you 
think we ought to go to him, father? Shall I 
run in closer ?” 

“Wait a moment,” said Mr. Booth. “What 
do you think of it, Jerry ?” 

Jerry drew a rifle from the stern locker and 
stepped on deck. “What do you want?” he 
bellowed across the strip of water. 

The man continued to dance and wave ‘his 
arms, all the while moving farther out from 
the point. Mr. Booth, who was looking 
through the glasses, announced that, so far 
as he could see, there was no one else on the 
point, which was level and except for a thin 
covering of low reeds quite bare; nor could 
he see anyone on the plain beyond, which was 
dotted with creosote bush. 

“Tl get my rifle too,” he said, “but I think 
the fellow is alone. Some unfortunate pros- 
pector, I fancy.” 

Tom let the Olive drift close to the point, 
and the man waded out almost shoulder deep 
to meet them. When Jerry reached forth to 
relieve him of his rifle, he let it go without a 
word. Mr. Booth helped him to scramble 
aboard. Immediately he fell panting upon the 
deck and gasped out the word, “Water!” 


choose for department heads the best men he 
can get, men who are capable, and who will 
work for the public first, last and all the time. 
Although the plan is too young for us to be 
sure of its worth, it surely looks promising. 
But no plan will succeed, no matter how 
good it is, unless the people, the great public, 
which means you and me, give it a fair chance 
by electing the right men to office; and no 
plan, however bad, is hopeless if good men are 
elected to carry it out. So, though we must 
not minimize the importance—for it is very 
great—of obtaining for our city a sound, busi- 
nesslike charter and a good plan of govern- 
ment, we must keep in mind as the main thing 
our responsibility for electing the right man 
to office. When public officials go wrong, or 
when they fail in ability or in industry or in 
public spirit, let us condemn them, yes, for 
they should be condemned; but let us also 
reserve a little private condemnation for our- 


selves, since, when all is said and done, we had - 


the right to vote both in the primaries and 
in the election, and a majority of us voted 
wrong. Moreover, we had the chance to look 
into things, to find out about candidates and 
then to talk it over with others and give them 
the benefit of the facts we had found and the 
conclusions we had come to. If many of us 
had done that, and done it enough, things 
would have been different. 

An informed, intelligent vote has wrought 
righteous things at many a critical period 
in the history of our splendid young country, 
and there are great deeds still to be done, 
which it and only it can do. 
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Fisher Ames Chapter Two Yates forces the locker 


“Easy now,” said Jerry as he held a canteen 
to the man’s lips. “Drink it slow.” 

Giving him a sip at a time, they gradu- 
ally relieved the thirst that apparently was 
consuming him; then Tom brought him a 
plate of cold food, and he ate it ravenously. 
Between his greedy mouthfuls he said that he 
had set out from Yuma two months ago ona 
prospecting tour. A rattlesnake had bitten his 
burro, which had died after several days of 
sickness; but with typical dogged pluck the 
man had kept on deeper into the desert coun- 
try. Finally, he found himself in a region 
apparently devoid of game and fresh water. 
He had stumbled forward, living on kangaroo 
rats and rabbits, and finally in desperation he 
had turned toward the coast, hoping to meet 
some of the Indian pearl fishers who occa- 
sionally frequent it. He had been on the point 
of giving up when he saw the sail of the 
Olive. “And I never saw anything I liked so 
well,” he concluded. 

It was no uncommon story, but Tom was 
thrilled by it. That they had saved the man 
from certain death threw a sort of glamour 
about him. There was something attractive, 
too, in the fellow’s gratitude. Weary and 
downcast though he had been, he brightened 
after his meal, and his first wish was to do 
something to prove that he was grateful. 


** Stand off a bit!’’ commanded Tom crisply. 
** Over by that cactus. Now — ’’ 
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“I’m glad Providence put us in your way,” 
said Mr. Booth; “but I am afraid we can’t 
ask you to be a permanent member of the 
party. The question is, what do you wish us 
to do for you, Mr. —” 

“Yates,” replied the man. “George Yates, 
and your friend, if you’ll allow me to say so. 
Your business is your business, and that’s all 
right.. If you'll take me down a couple of 
days’ run and turn me loose with an extra 
canteen and some cartridges, I’ll be much 
obliged. I know from hearsay the country 
ain’t so dry there.” 

“Tf that will suit you, and you think that 
you can get along, we'll do it,” said Mr. 
Booth. “Or if you want to go on still farther 
south, we’ll agree to that too.” 

Yates reiterated his assertion that a two 
days’ sail would put him where he could take 
care of himself. 

“T’m a little rusty on my latitude,” he said, 
drawing out a small cheap map and placing 
his forefinger on the coast line, “but accord- 
ing to my reckoning we must be somewheres 
along here.” 

“T think that’s about right,” admitted Mr. 
Booth. “Possibly we’re a trifle farther south.” 

“Then it’s here that I'll quit you.” Vates 
pointed to a bold projection of the land. “It’s 
marked San—something. The paper’s rubbed, 
and I can’t read the rest of it, but that’s no 
matter. How much of a sail do you reckon it 
2 ” 


“We ought to make that point by to-mor- 
row afternoon,” said Mr. Booth. 

“Do you lay up for the night or keep on?” 

“We usually anchor.” 

“It would be mighty convenient if I could 
bunk along with you. Then I could hit the 
trail at sunup day after to-morrow and have 
plenty of time to reach the mountains. There’s 
tanks there, so a man won’t die of thirst—if 
he knows where to find ’em.” 

“You can bunk with us and welcome,” said 
Mr. Booth. 

That night after the sails were down and 
the anchor out Yates stretched himself on one 
of the seats in the cockpit and began to sing 
My Old Kentucky Home. The quality of his 
voice was surprisingly good, and as he went 
on from one old song to another the rest of 
the party joined him—all except Jerry, who 
sat as quiet as a sentinel. 

The next day Yates was restless and scru- 
tinized the shore intently for “hearsay land- 
marks,” as he explained to Tom. Although he 
had never been down into this country, some 
of his friends had, and he was trying to re- 
member their oral directions. 

It was after seven o’clock when Yates’s 
headland appeared. They ran the Olive in 
close to the trembling evening shadows, and 
shortly after supper the party went to bed. 
No one felt like singing, for it had been a 
tedious day with a good deal of wearisome 
tacking. Yates lay in his blankets on the seat 
in the cockpit. 

Jerry always rose before Tom and Mr. 
Booth in order to have breakfast ready as 
soon as they had taken their usual plunge, 
but on the following morning he awakened 
them without ceremony. 

_ “Ts it Indians, or what?” asked Mr. Booth, 
jumping up in response to his shouts. 

“Worse than that!” roared Jerry. He was 
half dressed and quite furious. 
His face was as red as a tomato, 
and his stiff hair bristled aggres- 
sively. “That skunk, Yates, has 
gone. Vamosed! He’s forced the 
locker—your private locker. I'll 
bet he’s taken the papers.” 

Mr. Booth sprang toward the 
cupboard. The fact that it was 
the only one with a lock was 
enough to indicate that it prob- 
ably contained the. valuables of 
the party. Yates had found a 
screw driver in the carpenter’s 
kit and had removed the hinges 
of the little door; the wallet 
that held Lefabre’s papers was 
gone. Jerry, who had bounced 
out of the cabin, announced 
that Yates had carried away 
with him the rifle he had 
brought aboard. 

‘‘He’s swum ashore,’”’ he 
shouted. “But he can’t have 
gone far; we must go after him 
at once.” 

It was too late now to regret 
that they had played the part 
of good Samaritans, or that they 
had not had the forethought to 
make a>copy of Lefabre’s map. 
While Tom drew the tender 
alongside Jerry and Mr. Booth 
prepared rifles and rations. 
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“Tom, I’m afraid we must leave you in 
charge of the Olive,” said Mr. Booth. “Two 
of us won’t be any too many to run down 
and catch the rascal, but some one must stay 
with the boat, and you’re the only real skip- 
per of the party. If you need us you can fire 
a couple of shots; with this wind the sounds 
will carry a long way inland. I doubt if we 
go far, unless Jerry strikes a hot scent.” 

Tom studied the sky a moment. “T’ll be all 
right,” he announced with an effort at cheer- 
fulness. “‘There’ll be wind enough, so that I 
can work her fine.” 

“IT wouldn’t count on taking a sail,” said 
his father. “It’ll be dull for you, but I think 
you’d better stay within hail of the headland 
and don’t on any account go nearer the 
shore.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Tom. “T’ll take care 
of the Olive all right. Good-by and good 
luck.” 

Tom had been sure not only that they 
would find the Lost Frenchman but that the 
mine would bring them a fortune apiece. 
Now, however, as he watched the skiff ground 
on the beach and saw his father and Jerry 
begin to mount the sloping side of the head- 
land he suddenly lost some of his cheerful 
optimism and became serious. The arid coun- 
try stretching for countless miles north and 
south seemed to be a hopeless place in which 
to pursue a “desert rat” of Yates’s experience. 

The two figures moved slowly inland. Fi- 
nally, they dwindled to mere specks in the 
shimmering heat and were lost from his sight 
among the clumps of creosote bush. For an 
hour or so he fidgeted in and out of the cock- 
pit and the cabin. Surely his father could not 
expect him to stay at anchor all day, twid- 
dling his thumbs like a baby in its crib. There 
could be no harm in taking a short sail. 

As soon as he reached that decision he felt 
better. Raising the mainsail of the Olive, he 
hauled in the light anchor and with improved 
spirits sat down with his hand on the tiller 
of the moving sloop. The wind was east— 
directly on shore—but it was not strong. 

“Regular ladies’ day conditions,’ Tom 
thought. 

For a time he contented himself with tack- 
ing to and fro off the headland, but he soon 
tired of that; the Olive was not enough of a 
racer for him to enjoy handling her very long 
in a confined space. The desire to explore 
urged him to prolong his runs, and the farther 
he went the stronger grew the feeling that he 
was dipping into the unknown. At each tack 
the swoops of the Olive took her farther and 
farther from the headland, until finally he no 
longer considered it as a base. He soothed his 
conscience with the thought that there was 
plenty of time for the return trip. The sloop 
was working steadily southward and reward- 
ing her skipper with glimpses of a strange and 
fascinating wilderness. 

Tom’s father had told him not to run in 
any closer to the shore, but Tom chose to 
disregard the directions. First making sure 
that there was plenty of water, he edged the 
Olive in point by point, so that he could see 
all the details of the irregular beach and the 
strange vegetation growing beyond it. The 
land was uniformly dull in color, except that 
here and there a giant cactus stood up like a 
green candelabrum; but five or six miles 
below the headland a vivid green strip cut the 
gray desert. It was neither wide nor long, and 
it ended in a bed of tall reeds that ran out a 
few yards into the gulf. Tom knew that one 
of the rare desert springs or wells of fresh 
water caused the rich greenness of the patch. 
Greatly interested in the tiny oasis, he beat 
back and forth across the point of reeds. 
There were ironwood trees, paloverde and 
many others the names of which he did not 
know; there was a fringe of desert willows, 
and numerous glowing green cacti showed 
their uncouth and spiny forms. 

He steered the Olive in still nearer, and 
suddenly out of the very clump of rank 
bushes that he was studying rose a man’s 
head and shoulders. One step took the fellow 
from his cover to the bare soil of the desert. 
It was Yates! 

Tom’s heart bounded, and his hand fell 
from the tiller; the Olive shot up into the 
wind and lay with her sail rippling uselessly. 
Meanwhile Yates was approaching the reedy 
point. He walked with a dreadful limp and 
dragged his right foot. 

“Hello!” he shouted. “Ahoy, the Olive!” 

_“Keep off!” shouted Tom, anxious to gain 
time until the boat should mind her helm 
again. He bent down and drew his rifle from 

the stern locker. The instant it was in his 
hands his courage rose, and a daring thought 
seized him. Holding the tiller in the crook of 
one arm, he drew a bead on the figure. 

Yates stopped short, and his hands flew up. 
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“Hold on, mate!” he bellowed. “Don’t you 
see I ain’t heeled. I’ve come to surrender.” 

The words were music in Tom’s ears. His 
heart beat fast with pride. What a glorious 
triumph if, when the two trailers returned 
tired and defeated, he, Tom Booth, could pro- 
duce the thief, captured by his own hand! 

“Where are those papers you stole?” he 
shouted. 

“In my pocket,” replied Yates. “No fooling. 
I meant to get away with them, but I slipped 
into an arroyo yonder and hurt my leg and 
broke my rifle. I saw there was a tank here, 
and I wanted a drink of water. I’m pretty 
badly shaken, mate. I meant to go back and 
give myself up.” 

The Olive had swung round, and her sail 
was taut again. Tom laid the rifle on his knees 
in order to attend to the helm. He was exult- 
ant, but in doubt what to do next. He must 
go back to his anchorage soon and get Yates 
there too. 

“Can you walk back to the headland?” he 

shouted as he brought the sloop about. 
_ “T can’t do it,” whined Yates. “My Teg’s 
mighty bad. Take me aboard, mate. I ain’t 
heeled, and you can rope me if you want 
to.” 

Tom did not like the plan, but he was not 
to be cheated of his victory. He began to edge 
the Olive in toward the point. Between man- 
aging the boat and balancing his rifle con- 
veniently across his knees, his attention was 
momentarily occupied, and when he had time 
to glance toward the shore he saw Yates 
limping painfully back to the little oasis. In- 
stantly he drew a bead on the thief’s back. 

“Stand where you are!” he ordered. 

Yates stopped. “I was only going after my 
canteen,” he whined. 

The Olive brought up gently against the 
reeds. 

“Will you lend a hand, please, sir?” said 
Yates. “I reckon I’m in bad shape. I’ve a sick 
feeling here.” 

He swayed and put his hand to his side. 
Tom considered the situation a moment. 
Then, after dropping the lighter of the two 
anchors, he went forward, jumped upon the 
point and, with the rifle resting in the crook 
of his left arm, swashed through reeds and 
water to firm land. - 

“Show me where the canteen is and keep 
your distance,” he said with a masterful air. 
“I’m sorry you’re hurt, but you’re only pay- 
ing for the rotten trick you tried to play 
us.” 

“T reckon I’ve broke a rib,” groaned Yates. 
Pog! this way, sir; under that ironwood yon- 

er.’ 

He limped into the thick fringe of creosote 
and mesquite bushes, and Tom, well pleased 
with himself, followed. In a few minutes he 
would have the rascal aboard and trussed up 
like a picked fowl. He had almost reached the 
centre of the small thicket when Yates paused 
under the ironwood tree. 

“Stand off a bit!” commanded Tom crisply. 
“Over by that cactus. Now —” 

Something gripped his ankles from behind, 
and his orders were cut short by a pull of 
such violence that he measured his length 
upon the ground. Frightened and jarred as he 
was, he made a plucky effort to leap up, but 
several pairs of powerful hands held him like 
a vise. With exceeding quickness his arms 
were tied behind his back, and his legs bound; 
then his captors lifted him and bore him out 
of the thicket and down to the point where 
the Olive was anchored. 

Not a word did they speak until they had 
dropped him on the floor of the cockpit and 
had jumped in after him. Then a heavy-set 
fellow with a tight black beard and a twisted 
nose laughed softly. 

“Very nicely done on your part, George,” 
he said. “I never saw a better piece of act- 
ing.” 

So that was the solution of it, thought Tom 
with a sense of absolute despair. Yates was a 
member of Black Jack’s gang, and he had 
tricked them from the first; his story of his 
lonely wanderings was all a lie. At Black 
Jack’s compliments he stood grinning with 
pleasure ; then he sprang forward to help pole 
the Olive into deep water. His limp was gone, 
and his side did not seem to trouble him at 
all. He was as fresh and hearty as a man could 


be. 

The sail of the Olive filled, and, obedient to 
Black Jack’s guiding hand, she turned her 
bowsprit toward the south. Tom’s sense of 
despair made him feel sick. He had betrayed 
his trust; through his disobedience his father 
and Jerry Stokes were marooned in the grim 
desert, with little more than the clothes they 
wore on their backs, and his own fate lay in 
the hands of a gang of lawless ruffians. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





Why not talk over this matter 
with your mother or father? 


Ask your parents why you cannot have coffee or 
tea to drink. 


You will probably be told that coffee and tea contain 
injurious drugs, called caffeine and tannin, which re- 


tard the development of your delicate nerve tissues. 


But you can drink all the INSTANT POSTUM you 
desire. Because, while Postum does have a rich, coffee- 
like flavor, it contains no harmful drugs. Thousands 
of parents have quit giving tea and coffee to their 
children; but they let them have pure, delicious 
Instant Postum—and drink it themselves. 


Ask your mother to. serve INSTANT POSTUM. She 
will like it, too. You can get it from the grocer. 
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+ Her Father’s Daughter 
; v7 
ii By Gene Stratton- Porter 

i) . 
oe Transfer the Girl of the Limberlost to the richer 
a: setting of California. In that luxuriant field for 
LES such a worker with nature—such a healthy, level- 
ite headed, balanced young woman that it is a delight- 
eae ful experience to know her—you have this new 
aa story, Her Father’s Daughter. 
Me: The story is about a girl, the daughter of a great 
th nerve specialist, who, to rest his own nerves, took 
ites the girl with him on camping and fishing trips 
WW: from childhood, and drilled her in the lore of the 
Uy desert, the cafions, the mountains and the sea. 
vate After his death, needing money, she conceived the 
EW: idea of starting a department of aboriginal cook- 
LE] ery in a modern magazine. Each month she takes 
it, up one staple article of food used by the Indians, 
we and tells where it can be found and how delicious 
LE dishes may be prepared from it to-day. 

We This work is done secretly, under the name of 
ns “Jane Meredith,” while the -girl is attending a 
ey city high school. This shifts the location all over 
WY California, and brings in numerous interesting 
nil : characters and situations. 

oe ; 
i: How to Get a Copy of this Book Free 

a4) 


% Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The 
<4 Companion, and we will present you with a copy of Her Father’s 
Uy Daughter, by Gene Stratton- Porter. Regular price of Book is $1.75 net. 


1) NOTE. The Book is given only to our fresent subscribers to pay them for introducing 
the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past twelve months, 


2 The Flaming Forest 
ia By James Oliver Curwood 


re There is too great a treat in this story to reveal much of its plot in a review. But this 
Ej} | much can be told: David Carrigan, who is sent off into his beloved Northland in pursuit of 
er a desperate character, is surprised by a fusillade of 
rifle shots while he is making his way along a lonely 
trail. Instantly he seeks cover and can find nothing 
more adequate than a sandstone rock the size of 
his own body behind which to take refuge. Carrigan 
is desperately wounded and stumbles blindly to his 
feet. The last thing he perceives before losing con- 
sciousness is the surprising fact that his assailant is 
a woman. : 

In this novel of Curwood’s there is more, how- 
ever, than breathlessly intense plot and ingenious 
story development. There is so much of the glamour 
and the beauty of the great forest,so much of the 
very fragrance of North woods, and he has caught 
the charm of the Northland as it has been seldom 
caught before, that the reader seems actually to live 
the story as he reads it. 


OUR OFFER Send us $2.50forone new |} 
yearly subscription (not {ij 

your own) for The Youth’s Companion, with 15 cents es 
extra, and we will present you with a copy of The [| } 
Flaming Forest, sending the Book to you postpaid. Estas 
Regular price of Book is $2.00 net. WY: 
NOTE. The Book is given only to our present subscribers Hn 











to pay them for introducing the paper into a home where 
it has not been taken the past twelve months. 





e, BOSTON, MASS. 


UNA: 


COMPANION “NAME-ON” KNIFE 











Cuticura Soap 


=——— AND OINTMENT ——— 


Clear the Skin 


e 
Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 


The Knife given to Com- 
Our Offer panion subscribers only 
for one new yearly subscription and 25 cts. 
extra; or the Knife will be sold for $1.35. 
In-either case we-will Deliver Free any- 
where in the United States. 
Address orders and make remittances payable to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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Dr. Masaryk, President of Czecho—Slovakia 


FACT AND COMMENT 


TO THINK without reading is difficult; to 
read without thinking is ridiculous. . 


Through Haste a hundred Errors throng, 
The first Swift News is oftenest wrong. 


“T HAVE NOTICED,” said the old citizen of 
Little Lot, “that it makes quite a difference 
whether a feller is holdin’ a position or fillin’ 
it.” 


SIR PAUL DUKES, whose article, Sonia, ap- 
peared in The Companion for August 25, was 
not in the service of the American Red Cross, 
as stated in the note accompanying the article, 
but was associated with the Y. M. C. A. 


SHOES AND CLOTHES have been put in 
order, but are the children themselves ready 
for school days again? Are their teeth in good 
shape? Are their eyes ready for the strain? 
Has a good physician examined their throats, 
lungs and hearts? A minimum of correction 
now may save a real breakdown later. 


A PERNICIOUS WORD is “inexhaustible.” 
“Tnexhaustible” mountains of ore, “inex- 
haustible” forests, “inexhaustible” fertility of 
the soil have all been greatly depleted, and 
some have been wholly spent. We need to 
remind ourselves that neither coal nor oil nor 
iron nor any other ore nor forests nor fertility 
can last permanently in the face of selfish 
exploitation or ignorant waste. 


“WHERE TWO OR THREE are gathered 
together” for thought and discussion there is 
most likely to be understanding, or, as many 
think of it, “education.” With all the rush and 
fuss about making so many of our American 
colleges bigger the idea persists that the tend- 
ency toward richly endowed foundations and 
great universities makes more for ease of 
administration than for improvement in 
learning. 


IF YOU DO NOT THINE it a privilege to 
have children and a place for them to play, 
try living in a large city for a year. As for 
providing children with the normal food for 
growth,—eggs, milk, cream, good butter, fresh 
fruit, vegetables and meat,—it passes the 
average city dweller’s ability. Half a million 
people are out of work in New York City, 
and the bread lines in other centres are 
steadily lengthening. To the discerning there 
is no need of pointing the moral. 


THE WORD snob is not, as most persons sup- 
pose, mere slang, but is of respectable, even 
distinguished, origin, for it is the abbreviation 
of sine nobilitate, once the designation of 
English university members who were not of 
the nobility. It was the pretensions of those 
men that brought the word into ill favor, for 
they aped the manners and clothes of the 
nobs. There are nobs and snobs in the schools 
to-day, not by accident of birth, but because 
some boys and some girls recognize the true 
standards of gentility and some do not. 


ATTENTION IS AGAIN DIRECTED to 
the marvelous invention of the radio compass 
by a new method of using it. “Radio bea- 
cons,” to be established at various places 
along the coast, will send out continuously 
their designated signals, and the navigator 
can determine his position by merely observ- 
ing his radio compass and plotting the bearing 
of two or more of the beacons on his chart. In 
the system hitherto in use there are compasses 
at various radio stations on shore, and the 
ship has to call one station of a group and ask 
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for a bearing. That station communicates 
with other stations, and all of them take a 
bearing on the ship, which keeps repeating its 
call letters. The different bearings are then 
plotted, and the result is transmitted. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


CCORDING to an estimate recently made 
A by the Department of Labor five million 
persons are “unemployed” at the present 
time. There is reason to believe, however, that 
the situation is not quite so serious as those 
figures would imply. For one thing compari- 
sons are made with the number of persons 
employed during the last year of the war artd 
the flush time that followed, when a good 
many persons were drawn into industrial oc- 
cupations who did not strictly belong there 
and who are not in want now that they have 
turned to other occupations or to their accus- 
tomed labor in the home. But the conditions 
are sufficiently alarming when all allowances 
have been made, and so long as the general 
depression in business continues they are 
likely to grow worse. 

There will be a great deal of interest, there- 
fore, in the national conference on unemploy- 
ment that Secretary Hoover has suggested 
and that the President has approved. Capi- 
tal, management and labor will all be repre- 
sented, and a serious and hopeful attempt will 
be made not only to deal with the most press- 
ing difficulty, by organizing a service that 
shall help unemployed men to find their way 
to opportunities of employment, but to study 
the whole industrial and economic problem 
and to hasten by appropriate means the re- 
vival of profitable business. 

Congress must take part of the blame for 
the long-continued depression, for it has 
shown neither a proper appreciation of the 
necessity for prompt action in putting our 
tariff legislation and our system of taxation 
on a new’and fair basis nor an intelligent 
understanding of the principles that must 
underlie its action on those two important 
subjects. The nation is still uncertain of the 
conditions to which it must adapt itself, and 
distrustful of the wisdom with which those 
conditions will be determined. 

The attitude of organized labor has also 
delayed the revival of business, for it has 
been inclined—at least so far as its spokesmen 
are concerned—to insist on a wage scale very 
near the level that was reached during the 
boom at the end of the war. Under existing 
conditions that means that comparatively few 
can be employed. Those who are fortunate 
get work at high wages, but thousands get no 
work at all. And business lags because it is 
impossible to get prices to the point where 
they meet an effective demand. 

There are many people who believe that 
there will be no settlement until all—bank- 
ers, farmers, workingmen, business men, pro- 
ducers and consumers alike—agree upon a 
general price scale considerably higher than 
that which existed before the war. That is 
one of the matters on which the discussions 
of Mr. Hoover’s conference may be expected 
to throw light. 
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LORD BRYCE’S HEROES OF 
THE WAR 


HE war, says Viscount Bryce, disclosed 

the greatness @f three men. How many 

of our readers can guess the three names 
he mentioned? They were not Lloyd George, 
Clémenceau and Wilson. He did not even 
include Foch, though almost everyone else 
would do so. Perhaps that was because he 
was thinking of statesmen and not of soldiers 
when he spoke. There is not a citizen of 
England or of France or of Germany or of 
America or of Italy or of Russia among his 
three great men. One is Dr. Masaryk, the 
president of Czecho-Slovakia; another is 
Venizelos, the former premier of Greece; the 
third is General Smuts, the Boer premier of 
South Africa. 

On what grounds does Lord Bryce select 
these three men? It is not because they have 
achieved spectacular success either on the 
field or in the cabinet. One of them is at 
present in semiexile, abandoned by his fellow 
citizens. Neither of the others was among 
the men of whom we talked continually while 
the war went on. They exerted their influence 
rather silently and won their victories with- 
out the sound of trumpets. 

Dr. Masaryk displayed the power of stir- 
ring the souls and directing the minds of a 
people although he had to remain four thou- 
sand miles away. He is as much the father of 
the new Bohemia as Washington was of the 


American republic, and he combines purity 
and strength of character to an unusual de- 
gree. M. Venizelos led a people against a king 
who was faithless to the honor and the true 
interests of the nation, and almost single- 
handed won for Greece a position and a pres- 
tige that neither its monarch nor its citizens 
deserved, and that both have done what 
they could to throw away. General Smuts’s 
fame rests less on any single exploit than on 
his continual efforts in behalf of justice, tol- 
erance and the reign of reason, first among 
the different parts of the British Empire and 
then among the nations of the world. 

It is not hard to see why so firmly grounded 
a Liberal as Lord Bryce chose these three as 
the great men of the time. They are all ideal- 
ists, conscious of the end they seek and 
hopeful, amid the worst discouragements, of 
reaching it. They are all preéminently sane, 
not inflated by vanity or troubled by the 
dread of failure. They are believers in popu- 
lar government, prophets of humanity, wise 
men in a time when folly is epidemic. Like 
LortBryce himself they are inheritors of the 
fine old name of Liberal at a time when 
the world seems hurrying into one or other 
of the rival camps of Radicalism or Toryism. 
We think that there are other great men ex- 
tant besides these three, but we agree with 
Lord Bryce that they deserve the compliment 
of his choice. 
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HOME LIFE 


HE best of life should be and is for 
most people the home life. Those persons 
who are unfortunate enough not to have 
experienced the truth of this fact have not 
known what is best in life. If a man looking 
back over the years finds that his greatest 
satisfaction and happiness has come from as- 
sociations and experiences outside his @wn 
family circle, it is a bleak and desolate career 
that he surveys, however successful it may 
seem to others. The talks and walks that a 
boy has with his father and a girl with her 
mother, the games that the family play to- 
gether, the jokes that to an outsider perhaps 
would have little flavor, even the quarrels, 
ending as they do in reconciliations that make 
the affections more warm than they had been 
before—are there any better experiences and 
memories than these for anyone ? 

Some people fear that the value of home 
life is less appreciated now than it used to be. 
They think that automobiles and jazz and 
movies and magazine fiction tend to make 
people restless, discontented with the quiet 
of home, discontented even with their homes. 
We think that there is not much reason to 
be apprehensive. The love of home and fam- 
ily is the most deep-seated instinct in the 
race. Amusements and excitements that pre- 
vent or diminish the manifestation of that 
instinct can have only a temporary fascina- 
tion. As for the automobile, it is for most per- 
sons a convenience that helps to enrich the 
family life—though sometimes perhaps it im- 
poverishes the family. The American people 
are too sound at heart to become careless and 
callous toward the family tie. 

It is on the home life that our civilization is 
built. If the home life decays, our civilization 
will crumble. In the home life of every family 
the members are responsible not only to one 
another but to the nation for the mainte- 
nance of a high standard. In spite of the 
prevalence of fiction that presents domestic 
unhappiness as its theme, we believe that by 
far the greater number of Americans meet the 
responsibilities and rejoice in the happiness of 
their home life. e 


A NEW AMERICAN NATION 


HILE the countries of Europe and of 

Asia show a tendency to disintegrate 

into smaller units, distinguished by 
geographical or racial differences, we have 
here in America an example of the opposite 
process. There is a determined effort making 
toward bringing together the five states of 
Central America—Honduras, Guatemala, Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica—into a 
single nation. The entire region between Mex- 
ico and Panama was formerly united under 
Spanish rule, when it was known as the 
Captaincy-General of Guatemala, but after 
the wars of independence local jealousies and 
the rivalries of ambitious politicians broke 
Central America up into the separate and often 
hostile states that exist to-day. Again and 
again in the past the more farsighted leaders 
have tried to reunite the fragments. About 
fifteen years ago a hopeful step was taken at 
a conference held in Washington. The five 
states signed a treaty of peace and amity and 
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established an international court of justice. 
That body worked well for a time, but it 
broke down in the end because it had behind 
it no power to enforce its decisions. 

The movement toward unity continued, 
although it was blocked first by one am- 
bitious dictator—Zelaya of Nicaragua—and 
then by another—Cabrera of Guatemala. 
Both of those men are now out of the way, 
and last January four of the little republics— 
all except Nicaragua—signed articles of union, 
established an executive council and drew up 
a constitution. According to that document 
there is to be no single executive head; like 
Switzerland the Central American Union is 
to be governed by a council, which elects its 
presiding officer for a term of one year only. 
The capital at present is Tegucigalpa, but a 
federal district is to be created and a capital 
city built therein. 

The United States government is sympa- 
thetic with the union of the Central American 
republics, though it happens that its policy 
has been responsible for some delay in that 
union and for the refusal of Nicaragua to 
come in last winter. In its desire to control 
the possible canal route across the Isthmus of 
Nicaragua, our government negotiated several! 
years ago a treaty with Nicaragua to which 
some of the other states objected on the 
ground that it gives the United States a foot- 
hold and a political influence in Central 
America that would threaten its complete 
independence. But diplomacy has been at 
work, The four republics have accepted the 
treaty with a guaranty from the United 
States that their own rights shall be held 
inviolate; Nicaragua has been persuaded that 
union holds out more solid advantages than 
it could get from independence and the undi- 
vided money payment that the United States 
will make if it ever decides to build another 
canal; and negotiations are now afoot for 
the admission of that state to the union. 

The Central American republics together 
have an area of one hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand square miles—almost as large 
as Germany within its present frontiers—and 
a population of about five millions. In natural 
resources they are one of the richest regions 
of the world. 
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ENFORCING PROHIBITION 


ONGRESS began its thirty days’ recess 
without having come to an agreement 
on the sixth section of the beer bill. The 

controversy over that section involves a mat- 
ter of great importance. 

The Attorney-General had rendered a deci- 
sion that virtually opened the way to a very 
large use of beer, and Congress had made the 
decision the occasion for considering legisla- 
tion to strengthen the Volstead act on the side 
thus threatened and in other directions that 
experience had shown to be weak. The House 
passed the bill, but the Senate called attention 
to certain abuses that had sprung up under 
the law and undertook to stop them. 

One of the abuses is the action of officers 
deputed to enforce the law in entering with- 
out a search warrant the residences of citizens 
whom they suspect of holding liquor illegally. 
stopping men in the street and elsewhere and 
searching them, jumping on automobiles and 
invading other premises on mere suspicion. 
Also, some persons who hold no official au- 
thority have committed violations of persona! 
rights in performing voluntary service in en- 
forcing the law. 

The Senate therefore added another sec- 
tion to the bill, the sixth, which provides that 
no officer shall enter the premises or search 
the property or person of a citizen without a 
warrant; and that any person who falsely 
represents himself to be an officer, for the 
purpose of search, shall be punished. 

The conference committee recommended a 
compromise. Officers were to be forbidden to 
enter the houses of private persons without a 
search warrant, but unauthorized search of 
the clothing or other property of suspected 
violators of the law was not forbidden. The 
House accepted the compromise, but the Sen- 
ate took a recess without action on it. 

The Senate is probably as strongly in favor 
of prohibition as the House is. But it hold: 
that the law should protect “premises and 
property” from the “unreasonable searches 
and seizures” that are prohibited by the 
fourth amendment to the Consfitution, ani 
that the protection should extend to persons 
and to other property as well as to residences 
Senators also profess to fear that, if the law 
is enforced with too great disregard for per- 
sonal rights, a reaction may set in that will 
greatly weaken the law itself. 

The House leaders take the view that 
no constitutional right is assailed, and that 
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enforcement of the law is difficult or.impossi- 
ble when those in charge of it are forbidden 
to use the measures necessary to discover vio- 
lations. They point to the fact that customs 
officers have always searched without a war- 
rant the baggage of persons who enter the 
country. 

Those on both sides of the matter are ear- 
nest and sincere. Both sides mean that prohi- 
bition shall be enforced. If there is any conflict 
between the personal rights guaranteed by the 
fourth amendment to the Constitution and 
the power to make the eighteenth amend- 
ment effective, the question will ultimately go 
to the Supreme Court. 
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MAKING A GREAT PORT GREATER 


NOTABLE amount of thought and labor 
A has been spent on the wonderful harbor 

at the mouth of the Hudson, but those 
who do business there see many ways in 
which it could be made to serve us better. So 
a plan has been made, agreed to by the legis- 
latures of New York and New Jersey, and 
formally approved by both houses of Con- 
gress, that promises to augment and improve 
the facilities for handling and distributing the 
enormous mass of merchandise, land-borne 
and water-borne, that enters New York. 

Almost one half of the foreign commerce of 
the country passes through that port. Here- 
tofore private interests have controlled all the 
means for receiving, storing and transferring 
from place to place within the metropolitan 
district—which covers land on both sides of 
the Hudson River—the immense quantities of 
freight required for the maintenance of eight 
millions of people and for trade with the re- 
motest corners of the earth. The work, done 
by many independent agencies, has been done 
far less efficiently than it can be done by 
one organization controlling, operating or reg- 
ulating all the connecting lines and terminals. 

According to the new plan there is to be a 
“Port of New York Authority,” consisting 
of six men, three of whom will be appointed 
by the government of New York and three by 
the government of New Jersey. It will have 
power to acquire, construct and manage belt 
lines, terminals, docks and piers, elevators and 
storehouses. Its authority will extend over 
the metropolitan district. in both states. In 
order to prevent the abuse of such great pow- 
ers, it is provided that no plans shall be car- 
ried out until they have been approved by 
the governors of both states. 

The adoption of that great scheme by the 
two states recalls the time when there was 
fierce discord between the same two states 
for the control of the small amount of com- 
merce that then entered the mouth of the 
Hudson. When Robert Fulton in 1807 built 
a commercially practicable steamboat he and 
his partner, Robert Livingston, obtained 
from the Legislature of New York a contract 
that granted them a monopoly for twenty 
years of the steam navigation of the streams 
and other waters of New York. Any boat 
that violated the monopoly was to be seized 
and forfeited to Livingston and Fulton. 

But the exclusive right of New York to 
control the navigation of a river that sep- 
arated it from New Jersey was hotly dis- 
puted, mutually retaliatory laws were passed 
by the two legislatures, and the dispute 
quickly got into the courts. At last the ques- 
tion came before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the famous case of Gibbons 
versus Ogden. The final decision was not 
made until 1824. 

_It was one of the most momentous deci- 
sions written by our greatest Chief Justice, 
John Marshall, for in it he laid down the 
principle that Congress has an exclusive right 
to regulate commerce; that it was precisely 
such contests as that between New York and 
New Jersey that had led to the drafting of 
the Constitution, which, by giving Congress 
the right to regulate commerce, thereby de- 
nied the right to the states. The soundness of 
that decision has never been questioned. 


es 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ILE the truce is apparently carefully 
’ respected in the south of Ireland there 
has been a serious outbreak of disorder in 
Belfast. The reports that come from that city 
are curiously vague, so that we do not 
<now precisely what the course of affairs has 
been. There has been street fighting between 
Orangemen and Sinn Feiners, and the dis- 
patches | speak of “snipers” and “gunmen” as 
responsible for most of the deaths; but just 
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how the trouble started, or who was respon- | 


sible for the bloodshed, we do not know. 
There is reason to believe that the censor is 
at work in the telegraph offices. At the mo- 
ment of writing eighteen persons had been 
killed and about a hundred wounded, and 
the Ulster government seemed to be making 
little progress in getting command of the 
situation. ° 


HE Greek army has pushed back the 

Turkish army after a prolonged battle at 
one stage of which Mustapha Kemal’s troops 
seemed to have the advantage. But the Greek 
victory was not decisive. The Turks still 
cover Angora and if obliged to abandon that 
city will still, it appears, have a very lively 
army in being. King Constantine’s campaign 
will not be a real success unless he can dis- 
perse or capture the main Turkish force. 


o 


HE assassination of Herr Erzberger has 

thrown Germany into something of a 
panic. At this distance it has been rather hard 
to make up our minds about Herr Erzberger. 
He was a thorough politician, and like most 
politicians he did not always give the impres- 
sion of sincerity or consistency. But he was 
a person of force; he was neither a bigoted 
monarchist nor a hot-headed revolutionist. 
It seems to have been 
felt that, though out 
of office, he supplied 
a large part of the 
brains that are direct- 
ing the present re- 
publican régime, and 
his death is unques- 
tionably a serious loss 
to the moderate party 
in Germany. The 
charge is freely made 
that his murder was 
part of a political 
plot in which leaders 
of the reactionary 
party are involved. 
It was followed by public demonstrations of 
anger and a notable inflammation of the par- 
tisan spirit already sufficiently hot in Ger- 
many. Something like martial law had to be 
declared in several cities, and a number of 
Nationalist newspapers were suspended by 
the government. The murderers have not yet 
been identified. rs) 


F any evidence were needed of the feel- 

ing of uneasiness and apprehension that 
possesses the government at Moscow it would 
be furnished by the news that the All-Russian 
committee for the relief of famine has been 
disbanded and its members arrested by order 
of the soviet government. Maxim Gorky, the 
eminent author, who has for some time been 
working under the orders of Lenine, was the 
organizer and chairman of the committee, 
which contained representatives of the Social 
Democratic and Social Revolutionary parties 
as well as of the Bolsheviki. The soviet gov- 
ernment took its surprising action, so we are 
informed, because it feared that the com- 
mittee planned to overthrow the Bolshevist 
régime and establish a Russian government of 
its own. e 


NNGLAND has an unemployment problem 

worse than ours. Among the untoward 
results of the condition is the further con- 
fusion of municipal finances in the larger 
cities. Payments for unemployment relief are 
being made on a comparatively liberal scale; 
some of the London boroughs are paying 
twenty or twenty-two dollars a week to heads 
of families, which is in many cases more than 
the man would be earning if he were at work. 
That has of course a tendency to encourage 
idleness, even when work can be had, and it 
means either heavily increased tax levies or 
a default of the boroughs on the money they 
are under obligation to pay to the London 
County Council for municipal purposes. The 
borough of Poplar in eastern London is some 
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Herr Erzberger 


$1,500,000 in arrears, and the members of the’ 


borough council are under jail sentence for 
efailure to pay its share of the municipal 
expenses. ° 


HE visit of the representatives of the 

American Legion to France and Belgium 
was a great success. If anyone doubted that 
the French and Belgians still retain a lively 
sense of gratitude for America’s services in 
the war, and a sincere feeling of affection for 
this country, the warmth of the greeting these 
men received wherever they went must have 
undeceived him. We shall have an oppor- 
tunity to return some of these courtesies when 
Marshal Foch pays his long-intended visit to 
this country. According to present plans he 
will sail for New York late in October. 
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paper or a magazine ? The ob- 
vious answer—the answer 
that you will make if you 
don’t stop to think—is, to 
make money. That is certainly 
one reason. Some periodicals 
are published with no other 
apparent reason. They are the 
periodicals that cater to what 
they call the “popular” taste, 
which means the desire for 
momentary entertainment or 
excitement. Others, of which 
The Youth’s Companion is a 
striking example, have a dif- \ 
ferent and deeper purpose, 
which the editors and pub- 
lishers are trying hard to 
achieve. 


The Power to Entertain 


What, then, is The Com- 
panion’s purpose? It aims, of 
course, to please and interest 
its readers. The Companion 
tries to get the kind of stories 
that long experience has shown 
will entertain its readers. It 
tries to get articles that dis- 
cuss matters of deep and vital 
interest. It is continually look- 
ing for the most amusing and 
: attractive pieces of miscellany. 
Its editorials aim to keep its 
readers informed of what is 
important in the world, and 
to give help and encourage- 
ment in the daily problems of 
life. Its pages for Boys, for 
Girls, for the Household, its 
notes on Current Events and 
Natural History, its weekly 
article on Health all have 
points of contact with every 
interest of the family. 


The Deeper Purpose 


But with all this desire to 
entertain and to increase in- 
telligence, the publishers never 
lose sight of their one stead- 
fast purpose—to build up 
character. This they strive to 
accomplish through the con- 
tagion of high example. Just 
as one cannot touch pitch 
without being defiled, so one 

cannot, during the impression- 
able years, be thrown con- 

N stantly under the influence of 
\ inspiring companionship with- 

out becoming oneself more re- 
sponsive to the appeal of lofty 
ideals. 


We live in a period when 
many sinister forces are at 
work to cheapen and demor- 
alize family life. Family obli- 
gations are lightly assumed 
: and lightly repudiated. Is it 
not a good thing to oppose to 
this an influence like that 
which The Youth’s Compan- 
ion has exerted for nearly a 
century—an influence that 
makes the home not a centre 
of dispersion, whence every 
member goes his or her own 
way, but a centre of attrac- 
tion where all are bound to- 
gether by the same duties and 
share in the same pleasures? 


Tf this is the purpose of The 
Youth’s Companion, is it not 
a neighborly thing to extend 
its influence among your 
friends ? 
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of our patented method of 
stitching the buttons fast~- 
in addition to the regular 
stitching. This is your guar- 


antee for less work and worry. 





Made for Boys & Girls Sizes 2 to 14 


If your store doesn’t sell SECURITY 
WAISTS—send direct to us—your choice of 
batiste or twill—stating for boy or girl—size— 
and (heavyweight 75c) or (lightweight 65c)— 
enclosing money order or stamps. 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


We also manufacture complete line of junior 
corsets and children’s muslin underwear. Makers 


of the E. Z. GARTER. 
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§ Tulips, in- 
cluding Darwin, Parrot 
and Mayflowering; Giant 
Crocus and Poet’s Narcissus. 
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Mailed for 25 cts. 


Beautiful and complete Catalogue 
Free. Showsgreat variety of Bulbs, 
Hardy Perennials, Window Plants, 
Seeds, Berries, Fruits, ete. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


Clevelafid 


A SAFE AND SANE 
MOTORCYCLE 


Weighs only 175 lbs. As 
easy to ride as a bicycle. 
Simple, dependable, 
two-stroke motor. Very 
economical. 
Write for 





























SAVE YOURSELF FROM THE MISERY OF 


HAY-FEVER ad ASTHMA 


this summer and fall by investigating and trying the Hayes’ 
Method of treatment at your own home. Many cases com- 
pletely cured so that they are immune yeas after year. 
Address P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., 
asking for free Bulletin, Y-214. 
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Dept. 
You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for ep book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 

B. N. BOGUE, 3331 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N.111.St., Indianapolis 
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i. THE = CHILDREN 


ORAWN BY MARY T. AYER 


TU-WHIT, TU-WHOO 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


Indian summer when the moon is 
like a cheese 
And the late last leaves come tum- 
bling from the trees, 
When a cricket in a thicket 
On his fiddle starts to twiddle, 
Three old owls come swooping 
swiftly down the breeze— 
Three solemn, wise old owls, 
Mostly beaks and eyes, old fowls; 
And they perch upon a birch arow, 
and sit; 
Then all at once in chorus, 
Loud and pompous and sonorous, 
They cry a single solemn word, 
“Tu-whit !” 


Oh, there’s something very weird in 
that “Tu-whit,” 
Very shiversome and quiversome in 
ee 
And many a gay papoose 
In the moonlight running loose 
Flees to wigwam. squeaking shrilly, 
lickety-split, 
While little boastful bears 
Go scuttling home in pairs, 
The underbrush and briers crackling 
through; 
And the old owls, watching, blink ; 
Then they give one solemn wink, 
And in chorus still sonorous say, 
“Tu-whoo!” 


ee 
MUMPEY 


By Lucy Meacham Thruston 


OB and Suzanne and their 
Uncle Jim’s pet monkey from 
South America were out under 

the apple tree having a tea party. 
Suzanne had set the table with her 
new china; every piece had a blue- 
bird on it. There was even a 
bluebird pitcher. It was fun to take 
up the pitcher and pour candy eggs from it 
instead of water. It was fun, too, to watch 
the apple blossoms float down on the button- 
sized biscuits and little slices of yellow cheese. 
But most of all it was fun to watch Mumpey. 

Mumpey was not so large as Suzanne’s doll, 
which sat propped up between her and Bob. 
His head was covered with short black fur, 
and his eyes were like the shiny black shoe 
buttons on Bob’s shoes. Uncle Jim had 
brought him from South America, and he 
had become as tame as a little dog. 

When Uncle Jim went away that morning 
he had said, “Look out for Mumpey while 
I’m away,” and the children had readily 
promised that they would. 

Mumpey sat on one of the lower branches 
of the tree—he dearly loved to sit in trees— 
and watched his two friends. He was very 
much interested in the contents of the pitcher. 
Every time Bob or Suzanne shook a candy 
egg from the narrow neck he would look at 
them enviously, for he had had one or two of 
those eggs, and he knew they were good. 

All at once there was a shout at the gate. 

“Tt’s Joe and Mary Marsh,” said Suzanne, 
“and they’ve got something exciting to tell us; 
I know it by the way they sound.” 

Bob and Suzanne jumped up from the table 
and ran down to the gate. A minute or two 
later they were scurrying back to the house 
to get their wraps, for they had been invited 
to take a long car ride with the Marshes. 
Mumpey and the tea party had gone clean 
out of their heads. They snatched up hats and 
sweaters and went tearing back. 

The ride was a long one. Bob and Suzanne 
reached home after twilight. They were so 
sleepy that they could scarcely hold their eyes 
open long enough to eat supper. 

After Bob was in bed his mother came into 
the room. “Uncle Jim took Mumpey with 
him after all, didn’t he ?” she asked. 

Bob was so nearly asleep that her voice 
seemed to come from a long distance. “Uncle 
Jim? Mumpey ?” he murmured. “No—yes— 
I don’t know.” His own voice trailed off into 
a snore. 

The next morning while the children were 
dressing they remembered what they had 
done. 

“We left Mumpey sitting inthe tree,” Bob 
called to Suzanne in stricken tones. 





“Oh, so we did,” cried Suzanne. “How 
dreadful! I wonder what became of him!” 

They finished dressing and hurried out into 
the yard. Fannie had cleaned away the re- 
mains of the tea party; table, china and all 
had been taken into the house. But where 
was the monkey? Bob and Suzanne could not 
see a sign of him in the tree, though they 
peered into the branches until their eyes 
ached. Nor could they find him anywhere on 
the place. 

“What will Uncle Jim say?” they asked 
each other. “How can we face him when he 
comes home ?” 

At last they went dolefully to Fannie. 
“When you cleared away our tea 
things,” they asked, “didn’t you see 
any signs of Mumpey ?” 

Fannie shook her head. “Nor of your 
pretty pitcher, either,” she said. “You 
two are one careless pair, that’s what 
you are. Somebody must have come 
into the yard and taken the pitcher.” 

“Oh, I wonder if somebody took 
Mumpey, too!” Suzanne cried. 

But Bob shook his head. “No,” he 
said. ““Mumpey’s too quick and frisky 
to let himself be kidnaped. I’m afraid 
he’s run away.” 

They spent the whole forenoon 
searching. At last Suzanne was almost 
ready to cry and Bob looked very 
solemn. 

They sat down on the ground beside 
the rhododendron bushes to rest and 
talk the matter over. 

‘Just suppose he’s hungry some- 
where, or thirsty,” Suzanne said. “Poor 
little old Mumpey !” 

At the last word there was a slight 
stir in the rhododendrons. 

“What’s that?” said Bob sharply. 

They jumped to their feet, parted 
the branches and looked in. There, crouched 
far back, almost out of sight, was Mumpey— 
quick and frisky no longer, but sad and 
downcast. 

“Why, what in the world is the matter with 
him ?” cried Bob and Suzanne. 

Ducking under the branches, they crept 
over to the monkey. The next moment they 
saw what was the matter. Mumpey’s paw was 
stuck in the neck of the bluebird pitcher ! 








The children pulled the sad 
little animal carefully out 
from under the rhododen- 
drons. They could not help 
laughing—he looked so 
funny, and they were so re- 
lieved to have found him. 

Bob took hold of the im- 
prisoned arm and pulled it 
gently. But, though the arm 
drew back out of the pitcher 
as far as the paw, it would 
come no farther. Try as they 
might the children could not 
pull it out. 

While they were struggling 
over their task the gate 
opened and Uncle Jim came 
striding up the walk. 

“Oh, come here, Uncle 
Jim,” Bob cried. “Mumpey’s 
paw is caught in Suzanne’s 
pitcher.” 

Uncle Jim came quickly 
across the grass. He was 
laughing; Suzanne privately 
thought that was rather 
cruel. 

Stooping down by Mum- 
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A FOOLISH OLD FOX IN A FEN 
GETS UP WITH A SHOUT NOW 
AND THEN 

AND BEATS WITH HIS PAWS 
IN THE WILDEST APPLAUSE 
AND CRIES, ‘‘ HIP-HOORAY!” 
JUST DELIGHTED BECAUSE 
HE IS AN OLD FOX IN A FEN. 











pey, he took hold of the 
pitcher with one hand and 
with the other hand he gave the 
monkey a sharp rap on the fore- 
arm. Mumpey squeaked indignantly 
—and out came the imprisoned paw. 

“But why didn’t he pull it out all 
alone?” Bob and Suzanne cried in 
chorus. “He’s been caught that way 
all night.” 

“What is in the pitcher?” asked 
Uncle Jim. 

When the children told him he 
nodded. “I thought so,” he said. “It 
isn’t the first time Mumpey’s been 
tied up this way. You see, he had 
doubled up his fist over those 
candy eggs and he wouldn’t un- 
double it; and so—he couldn’t get 
his hand out.” 

Mumpey gazed at him and blinked. “You 
know that’s true, sir,” Uncle Jim said, “for 
that’s the way I caught you to begin with, as 
you remember very well.” 

Then he told the children that one night in 
South America he had cut a hole in a cocoa- 
nut, stirred some rice into the milk and left 
the cocoanut under a tree; the next morning 
there was Mumpey, a prisoner in the cocoa- 
nut just as he had been a prisoner in the 
bluebird pitcher. 

“Greedy,” finished Uncle Jim, looking 
sternly at Mumpey. “So greedy that he won’t 
unclinch his fist until he’s made to.” 

Mumpey did not mind the stern voice. He 
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“Then come along, my dog,”’ quoth 
Ted; 

“The dark is getting deep, 

The pony’s dozing in the stall, 

The birds are fast asleep. 

It’s time all bowwows were in bed, 

So come along, my dog,’’ he said. 


had begun to feel a little better, and so he 
went over and sniffed at the pitcher. 

“Mayn’t I give him a candy egg?” Suzanne 
pleaded. “He’s earned it, I think.” 

Mumpey sat up and crunched the candy 
contentedly. Bob looked at Suzanne, and they 
both drew a sigh of relief. 

Then they confessed to Uncle Jim just what 
had happened. 

“T believe we’ve had almost as hard a time 
as Mumpey,” said Bob. 

Mumpey got up and began to caper round 
the grass. 

“He wants his breakfast,” said Suzanne. 
“Oh, what a monkey!” 
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LEGEND OF THE DAISY 


By Mary A. Bowers 


LONG time ago, so they tell the tale in 

A fields and gardens, many flowers were 

not satisfied with the way they had 

been made. Some of them felt that they 

were too tall; others wished to change their 

colors. There was a good deal of discontent 
here and there. 

One year the weather had been cloudy and 
dreary for a long time. That made the dis- 
contented flowers more unhappy than ever; 
some of them even began to droop. Then one 
day a good fairy named Harmony heard 
about the sad case of the flowers. He 
went to Mother Nature about the 
matter. “Go and ask them what they 
want,” she replied, ‘‘and let them have 
iy % 

The first flower that Harmony talked 
with was the thistle. 

“I am proud of my purple color,” it 
said, “but people pick me, and I want 
to stay in the spot where I grow.” 

“Very well,” said Harmony; “prick- 
ers shall grow on you. Then no one 
will pick you.” . 

He passed on to the morning-glory. 

“TI do not wish to stay in one spot,” 
said the morning-glory. “I want to 
climb and to look at the world.” 

“All right,” said Harmony. “Climb 
and twine as you like.” 

On and on he went among the flow- 
ers, until at last he came to the daisy. 
“And what is your wish, little daisy ?” 

“All my whole life,” it answered, “I 
have envied the sun. He is so bright and 
wonderful. But when the clouds cover 
his face the earth is dark. Oh, if only 
I could give a little brightness then!" 

Harmony stooped and touched its 
petals. “You have chosen wisely, little daisy,” 
he told it. “From now on you shall have a 
bright disk among your white petals, and 
when people took at you they will see the 
reflection of the sun. No matter whether the 
day is bright or cloudy, you'll not hide among 
your leaves, but will turn toward the sky.” 

And that is the way—so they tell it in the 
gardens and the fields—that the daisy got its 
yellow centre. 
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THE LEAD HORSE 
(by Gertrude West 


Sey ey pome up in peeved blue, that proudest 
=. feat! = early shimmering above the lazy 


queer, heiping » with the dishes never madg, one 

eel so t 

That apron, worn but yesterday, to-day “he 
laughed to scorn. 


The dewless, breathless morning lay pressed 
warmly on the fields; 
— 44. the tp | at breakfast time it still 
C 
While’ father an a - hired men talked of rain and 
reco 
He areamaa. r iitie yearning dream about a 
swimming pool. 


And then the anne, harnessed teams, the jest 
and lu 


out 
Down where the trough lay lapping full of water 
bubbling cold; 
And, [ev ancem | with a mighty pride, he led old 
Selim out— 
The lead horse in more harvests than the boy 
was summers old. 


Oh, how the blue arched shadowless without a 
friendly cloud; 
The crawling sun beat fiercely as the morning 
hours grew late. 
The y mony young horses in the lead must either 
ag orc 
And he had left those golden griddlecakes upon 
the plate. 
The sunlight dazzled on the wheat, still gold on 
swaying grain 
Pink flowers starred Fad stubble, and a quail 
made cheerful no 
If only a gay phan sod could but whistle up a 
rain 


7 little phew ached lankly down old Selim’s 
dampened coat. 


And then, oh, distant, joyful sound ; the world was 
glad again; 
A deep, be ge mellow sound thrown down 
from off the hill; 
“Hey,” father called, “the dinner horn; unhook 
our horses, men.’ 
And when old Selim started home he was the 
lead horse still. 
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THE POWER OF POSITION 


E began our trip with a day at Niagara 

Falls. As we stood watching the rush of 
mighty water the tremendous power of it 
fascinated us and made us forget ourselves. 
There is enough power in the falls to turn all 
the wheels of that part of the country. 

Where does Niagara Falls get its power? 
And how is it that such vast power is stored 
up in the water of Niagara, whereas water of 
many times that volume, such as the Dead 
Sea, is powerless? Of course the power is not 
inherent in the water itself; if the Dead Sea 
could be raised to the top of a cliff and 
poured over the edge, it also would have vast 
power; but there it lies thirteen hundred feet 
below the level of the sea, lacking the power 
even to lift a tiny stream out of its own 
depths to serve the world. No, the power is 
not inherent in the water itself; it is the 
power of position ! 

And as I looked at the rushing water, I 
thought of another power, not of water, but 
of souls—-the power of an endless life. What 
was it that made Paul able to say, “I can do 
all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me”? It was not the power inherent in Paul 
himself, for not many years before his spirit- 
ual power was low like the water of the Dead 
Sea. He had sunk into the depths of selfish- 
ness and sin. 

The power of Paul and the power of every 
soul mighty in Christ is the power of position. 
It is the power of the life lived above the 
sordid world. Christ said, “And I, if I be 
lifted up, . - will draw all men unto me.” He 
was “lifted : up,” and He has shone down with 
his infinite light and warmth into the sea of 
sin and raised souls to himself. There in that 
Position of power beside Christ we are no 
longer helpless like the Dead Sea, but have 
infinite power so that we can say, “I can do 
all things.” 

ee 


MARCELLA’S HEIRLOOM 


> her pale green organdie and pale rose 
garden hat Sylvia Bennett came round the 
side of the Andrews house and stood looking 
with astonishment at what she saw on the 
back piazza. The exhibit consisted of one 
bureau, one table, two chairs and one girl 
with steady gray eyes, a determined chin and 
a smear of ivory enamel across her cheek. 


“Marcella Andrews, what are you doing ?” 
Sylvia cried when she had found her voice. 

Marcella lifted her steady eyes and with 
one swift humorous glance took in the lovely 
ruffled figure. “I should think you’d see what 
I’m doing. I’m changing my environment!” 

Sylvia was as matter-of-fact as she was 
pretty, which, by the way, is saying a great 
deal. Now her eyes widened with excitement. 
“O Marcella! Are you going away ? Where are 
you going ?” 

For one second Marcella looked puzzled; 
then she put down her brush and laughed. 

“O Sylvia Bennett,” she exclaimed, “you'll 
be the death of me some day! As if I'd be 
painting this old relic if I had a chance to go 
away and leave it! Why, it’s just because I 
can’t go that I had to do something else. I’m 
going to braid some blue rugs to go with this 
old ivory, and make a table*runner and cur- 
tains. Woh’t it be pretty? It’s going to be 
heaps of fun to do it. I'll give you something 
you can’t buy at the stores, Sylvia Bennett. 
It’s an heirloom that my grandmother gave 
me. I wouldn’t give it all away for anything, 
but there’s plenty to share. It’s this: if you 
can’t do the thing you want to do, then do 
something else.” 

Sylvia made a dainty face. “I don’t want 
your heirloom, thank you. If I can’t have 
what I want, I'll do without.” 

Sylvia went on down the road. Marcella, 
whistling softly, attacked the second chair. 
She had made a discovery. It was that if you 
really want adventures you can have them 
anywhere, but if you don’t make them your- 
self you might travel the world round and 
never find any. 

“Tm glad I’m not Sylvia Bennett,” she 
thought. “I mean to have adventures always.” 
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LOST IN ALASKAN WATERS 


N a stormy afternoon in January, writes 
a correspondent, the small motor launch 
Vivian slipped away from the dock at Fort 
Liscum, Alaska, and pointed her bow toward 
Valdez. The launch, which was a privately 
owned pleasure craft and the only small boat 
available, had for a crew five soldiers—Cor- 
porals Ivie and Carroll, Nixon, the mechanic, 
“Gunner” Woods and myself. We carried five 
sacks of mail, which on our arrival at Valdez 
we were to transfer to the S.S. Northwestern 
sailing for the States that evening. 

After we were five minutes from Fort Lis- 
cum we could see nothing except snow and 
ice and, where our little launch broke the ice, 
a thin streak of water. Corporal Ivie seemed 
to be holding the course pretty well, but no 
one could sit out in the open for long; so 
after a short time Corporal Carroll relieved 
him. A few minutes later I asked Carroll 
whether we were not nearing the Valdez dock. 
He said that our journey was almost at an 
end, but when we swung up to the wharf we 
saw not Valdez but Fort Liscum! The launch 
had made a complete circle. 

Again we started toward Valdez, and soon 
we were out of sight of land. At the end of 
forty minutes Woods uttered a shout, and we 
all went above. He had seen land, but it was 
not Valdez or even Fort Liscum; it was a 
group of about fifty small islands that were 
quite unfamiliar. In short, we were lost. 

We called a “council of war.” There we 
were without compass or map or food in a 
group of unknown and probably unexplored 
islands. And since they were all rugged and 
the tide, which was coming in, might sub- 
merge us, we dared not land. 

To proceed in an unknown direction might 
be fatal, for if we once passed the narrows we 
were lost. Without knowing what else to do, 
we drifted helplessly about in the bay. Occa- 
sionally a block of ice larger than the launch 
would bump our frail boat, and several times 
we were almost capsized. The snowstorm 
made it dark and gloomy, and presently dark - 
ness began to fall. Still we could not decide 
what to do. Corporal Ivie declared that the 
mainland was to the left, but Nixon said it 
was to the right. 

Suddenly we heard a noise that sounded 
like the siren of a liner. Could it be that the 
Northwestern had put in at Valdez? Or had 
she been in, and was she now on her way 
out ? If we went toward her, and she was on 
her way out, she would run us down. We 
hesitated. 

At last we decided to risk it, and Woods 
started the engine. We had not gone more 
than ten minutes when a bulky form loomed 
up in front of us, and we saw that it was the 
Northwestern lying at the dock at Valdez! 

We delivered the mail to the purser and 
then made our way up into the town, where 
we had a hearty supper. The launch had been 
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four hours and twenty minutes going from 
Fort ‘Liscum. to Valdez, a trip that usually 
requires only thirty minutes. 
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A SLAB OF PADOUK 


NDAMAN PADOUK is a richly colored, 
finely figured wood that ranges in shades 
from pale cherry to vermilion and deep crim- 
son. Its texture, says a writer in Country Life, 
is harder than mahogany, and you have little 
trouble in obtaining a smooth glassy surface. 
The wood is strong and neither warps nor 
twists; it is-well adapted for furniture, pan- 
eling, floors and staircases. 
The picture shows a slab of padouk many 
feet high. The natives of India who cut this 





A giant slab of padouk cut from a 
living tree 


actual piece from the tree as it stood used no 
‘f6ols except axes. Then they left the tree to 
recover, for so great is the fertilizing quality 
of the forest soil in India that padouk trees 
treated in that manner soon heal and continue 
to grow. 
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THE BATTLE OF DOLLARS AND 
CARTRIDGES 


HAT is a curious form of warfare which 

Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews describes in 
his book Across Mongolian Plains. Away up 
in northern China, he writes, is a range of 
mountains inhabited by bands of wild sheep 
and brigands. 

Usually the brigands are well-behaved, but 
occasionally, when scouts bring word that 
valuable cargo is about to pass, they forget 
their manners and swoop down upon the car- 
avan. Eacn time the brigands make a foray 
the Chinese soldiers return the raid. Occasion- 
ally there are real fights, and blood may flow 
on both sides, but sometimes the battle takes 
a different form. With bugles blowing, ti 
soldiers may march out to the hills. Througr 
“middlemen” both sides have agreed upon 
the battle ground; from the soldiers a 
“David” is chosen to meet the “Goliath” of 
the brigands. But, though David’s sling is 
well stuffed with rifle shells, he is particularly 
careful to leave his rifle behind. Goliath ad- 
vances to the combat armed only with a bag 
of silver dollars. Then an even trade ensues— 
a dollar for each cartridge! 

The bugles sound merrily as the soldiers 
return to the city. Then the commander sends 
a report to Peking of a desperate battle with 
the brigands. He says that the bandits have 
been dispersed, and that hundreds of car- 
tridges were expended in the fight; therefore, 
kindly send more as soon as possible. 

All that because the government has an 
unfortunate way of forgetting to pay its sol- 
diers in the outlying provinces. 
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VENUS ON A DISH KETTLE 


UNTIE PERSHELL was what the Irish 

call “the willing slave” of a pretty, little 

useless doll of a daughter-in-law and a fat, 
surly, lazy husband. 

Without having seen auntie and her hus- 
band and their house you would have had 
difficulty in imagining the poor little daughter- 
in-law’s situation, after she went to stay with 
them. She sat on one of the chests at the side 
of the room with her white hands idly resting 
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in her lap or listlessly straying among her 
mazy curls while with an aspect of real dis- 
tress she watched the labors of poor auntie. 
They were of the most primitive kind, those 
labors; various enough, indeed, but all per- 
formed with few utensils. 

One article—a backwoods dish kettle of the 
early eighties—performed daily a vast round 
of duties. It cooked the potatoes for break- 
fast, and then it heated water for washing the 
dishes. When the water was hot enough 
auntie would lift it to the table, for what was 
the use of wearing out a dish pan when the 
dish kettle did just as well and kept the water 
hot longer too! By the time the dishes were 
washed it was time to feed the pigs, and then 
poor auntie, being short of pails, carried the 
heavy iron vessel up the rising ground to the 
pigpen. After she had fed the pigs she scoured 
the kettle and put it on the stove for dinner. 
Then came the whole dish-washing process 
over again; and after that she cleaned the 
kettle once more and put it on the stove again 
to heat water for mopping the floor. At that 
point her little daughter-in-law once remon- 
strated, but auntie, turning on her sharply, 
vopiied, “Why, bless your soul, I sca-oured 
it 

But the dish kcttle is not yet at rest for the 
night; after another “sca-ouring” it must 
cook the supper, wash the dishes, carry the 
pigs’ mess up the hill and come home to be 
cleaned again in order that the beans may 
be put to soak for to-morpw’s porridge ! 

In spite of many snap remarks from her 
husband and the undisguised horror of the 
daughter-in-law, auntie thought she must do 
as she has been used to doing, or she would 
get her work all “out of kilter.” Neither ob- 
jector had a right to say a word, since neither 
ever lifted a finger to lighten the good 
woman’s labors. 

Once when Auntie Pershell was on the top 
of a hill, by way of adding to her height, 
already passing that of most women, she 
turned the dish kettle upside down and stood 
on it, scantily garbed and looking with a 
searching glance round the landscape. 

“TI do wonder,” she said, ‘“‘what has become 
of that heifer critter! If my old man comes 
home afore I find her, I shall get an awful 
talkin’ to!” 

Talk of Venus! The statue that enchants 
the world is not half so respectable as Auntie 
Pershell on her dish kettle! 
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THE BOY WAS RIGHT 


NE of our great public schools, says the 
London Morning Post, had a fore master 
whose name was Bird. So tempting a target 
was hard for the boys to resist. Once on 
coming into the classroom the master found 
his class gazing with such profound gravity 
either at their desks or at the ceiling that he 
looked round for symptoms of trouble. Sure 
enough, on the blackboard was written the 
quotation: 
Hail to thee, blithe spirit— 
Bird thou never wert. 


“Who wrote that?” the master demanded 
sharply. 

There was dead silence for a moment, and 
then a small, thin, studious-looking boy in 
spectacles rose and replied: 

“Please, sir, I think it was Shelley.” 
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FOR THE NEW DICTIONARY 


An optimist: An Irishman buying goods of 
a Scotchman, which he hopes to sell at a 
profit to a Jew. 
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